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GREETINGS: 

We  share  with  you  a  comment  from  Dr.  Russell  B.  Petty,  of  Ogden,  Utah  who  writes,  "While  I  have 
taught  or  been  in  administrative  assignments  in  the  Sunday  School  for  most  of  the  past  forty  years  and  have 
subscribed  to  THE  INSTRUCTOR  most  of  that  time,  it  has  grown  now  to  be  a  most  valuable  instrument 
as  a  teaching  aid .  .  .  Regardless  of  the  auxiliary  in  which  one  functions  or  serves  or  in  what  Gospel  teaching 
one  is  engaged,  it  is  a  marvelous  aid.    Thanks!" 

Are  YOU  making  full  use  of  the  guide  shown  below?  It  can  serve  you  by  offering  illustrations,  instruc- 
tions, and  inspiration  directly  in  the  field  of  Gospel  teaching  under  your  supervision.  A  member  of  your 
class  might  well  review  an  article  appropriate  to  a  lesson  so  the  whole  group  will  catch  the  added  meaning 
of  the  Gospel  message.  We  hope  you  can  find  the  same  help  that  is  appreciated  by  Dr.  Petty.  If  so,  our 
efforts  are  more  than  rewarded. 

THE   INSTRUCTOR  COMMITTEE, 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright,  Chairman. 
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The  Kingdom 


or 


of  God 
Nothi 


* 


By  President  David  0.  McKay 

JUST  above  the  pulpit  in  the  meetinghouse  where, 
as  a  boy  I  attended  Sunday  services,  was  printed 
in  what  I  thought  were  gold  letters,  this  phrase:  "The 
Kingdom  of  God  or  Nothing."  The  sentiment  impressed 
me  as  a  mere  child  years  before  I  understood  its  real 
significance. 

I  seemed  to  realize  at  that  early  date  that  there  is 
no  other  church  nor  organization  that  approaches  the 
perfection  nor  possesses  the  divinity  that  characterizes 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  a  child,  I  felt  this  intui- 
tively; in  youth,  I  became  thoroughly  convinced  of  it; 
and  today  I  treasure  it  as  a  firm  conviction  of  my  soul. 

Another  truth  that  I  have  cherished  from  childhood 
is  that  God  is  a  personal  being,  and  is,  indeed,  our 
Father,  whom  we  can  approach  in  prayer  and  receive 
answers  thereto.  I  cherish  as  one  of  the  dearest  ex- 
periences of  life  the  knowledge  that  God  hears  the 
prayer  of  faith.  It  is  true  that  the  answer  may  not 
come  as  direct  and  at  the  time  nor  in  the  manner  we 
anticipate;  but  it  comes,  and  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner 
best  for  the  interests  of  him  who  offers  the  supplication. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have  received  direct 
and  immediate  assurances  that  my  petition  was  granted. 
At  one  time,  particularly,  the  answer  came  as  distinctly 
as  though  my  Father  stood  by  my  side  and  spoke  the 
words.  These  experiences  are  part  of  my  being  and 
must  remain  so  as  long  as  memory  and  intelligence 
last.  They  have  taught  me  that  "Heaven  is  never  deaf 
but  when  man's  heart  is  dumb." 

Just  as  real  and  just  as  close  to  me  seems  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  He  is  God  made  manifest  in 
the  flesh;  and  I  know  that  "there  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be 
saved."  (Acts  4:12.) 

I  have  an  abiding  testimony  that  the  Father  and 
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°Of  interest  to  all  Gospel  officers  and  teachers. 


The  kingdom  of  God  shoirfd  be  our  goal;  and  we  ought  to  teach 
so  that  our  students  will  want  to  reach  the  same  objective,  as  well. 

the  Son  appeared  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and 
revealed  through  him  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
is  indeed  "The  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  I  know, 
too,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  may 
be  obtained  only  through  obedience  to  the  principles 
thereof.  In  other  words,  the  best  way  to  know  the 
truth  of  any  principle  is  to  live  it.  Such  is  the  way 
marked  out  by  the  Saviour  when  He  said,  "If  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  nryself."  (John  7:17. ) 
The  divinity  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  is  shown  in  its  organization  as  well  as  in 
its  teachings.  Godhood,  brotherhood,  service  —  these 
three  guiding  principles  in  Christ's  life  permeate  all 
our  Church  activity. 

I  love  the  work.  I  love  the  members  of  this  Church 
and  the  brethren  of  the  General  Authorities  who  are 
at  the  helm;  for  they  are  faithful  and  true  men,  per- 
forming their  many  duties  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty. 

The  Lord  is  not  only  guiding  His  Church,  but  He 
is  overruling  the  destiny  of  nations,  preparatory  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  every  "nation,  and  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
133:37.)  Dreadful  as  are  the  conditions  of  the  world 
today,  we  rest  assured  that  out  of  it  all  will  come 
better  opportunities  for  the  honest  men  and  women 
of  the  world  to  hear  the  "Glad  tidings  of  great  joy"  as 
heralded  again  in  this,  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  dis- 
pensations. Out  of  the  darkness  will  come  the  dawn 
of  that  long-expected  day,  when  "peace  and  good  will" 
will  reign  over  all  the  earth. 

Upon  officers  and  members  of  the  Church  rests 
the  responsibility  of  preaching  the  true  Gospel  of 
peace  to  mankind.  I  pray  that  we  may  be  equal  to 
this  responsibility. 
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Have  You  Tried 
Research  by 
Correspondence? 


By  Archibald  F.  Bennett 


Juyne   Piepgrass   Farrington   was   not  able  to 

come   to    the    central    library   of   the 

Genealogical    Society,    so    she    sent    a    letter 

instead.     The   results   were    unexpected 


IN  1950,  Mrs.  Juyne  Piepgrass  Farrington  of  Prine- 
ville,  Oregon,  wrote  to  the  Genealogical  Society 
in  Salt  Lake  City  for  a  research  survey  on  her  pedigree 
chart. 

On  March  21,  1950,  Sister  Farrington  received  a 
reply  from  the  Society  which  indicated  that  the  sur- 
name of  Piepgrass  appeared  in  the  records  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  as  early  as  1604  in  the  city  of  Kiel,  and 
even  in  1509  a  farmer  named  Pypegrass  was  listed  in 
a  place  called  Schwansen.  The  report  further  stated: 
"Research  on  the  Piepgrass  lineage  will  have  to  be 
taken  up  in  Germany.  If  you  wish,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  take  care  of  the  work  for  you  through  the  West 
German  Mission  genealogical  representative  who  selects 
reliable  and  competent  genealogists.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  of  service  to  you  in  this  work." 

Mrs.  Farrington  sent  funds  and  authorized  research 
to  be  undertaken  in  Germany  on  the  Piepgrass  and 
Wilmer  lineage. 

Johannes  Straumer  was  the  German  researcher  as- 
signed to  this  order.  He  had  been  a  colonel  in  the 
German  army  during  World  War  II,  and  it  was  his 
responsibility  to  surrender  one  of  the  armies  at  the  end 
of  the  struggle.  While  imprisoned  by  the  Americans, 
he  studied  the  Gospel  and  was  converted.  He  was 
later  assigned  to  head  the  genealogical  work  of  the 
West  German  Mission  —  a  capacity  in  which  he  proved 
himself  very  efficient. 

While  serving  in  that  position,  Brother  Straumer 
sought  to  establish  contacts  with  the  various  genealogi- 
cal organizations  in  Germany.  Among  others  he  cor- 
responded with  Mr.  Carl  Piepgrass  who  was  secretary 
of  the  Genealogical  Society  for  Schleswig-Holstein  in 
Kiel. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  after  this  exchange  of 
letters  that  the  request  for  research  on  the  Piepgrass 
line  from  Sister  Farrington  reached  Brother  Straumer. 
He  was  requested  to  place  the  order  with  a  German 
genealogist  who  would  be  able  to  trace  this  particular 
family. 

"Immediately,"  he  writes,  "I  remembered  Carl  Piep- 
grass of  Kiel,  with  whom  I  had  carried  on  good  cor- 
respondence. Naturally  I  sent  this  research  order  to 
Mr.  Piepgrass  asking  him  if  there  was  any  connection 
between  his  family  and  that  of  Mrs.  Farrington,  and 
if  he  would  be  able  to  help  on  this  order.  Only  two 
weeks  later  I  received  a  very  nice  letter  from  Mr. 
Piepgrass  with  the  enclosure  of  two  large  and  beautiful 
charts  of  Piepgrass  descendants  and  an  extensive  mim- 
eographed family  history. 


*For  Course  21,  lesson  of  August  2,  "Collecting  Records." 
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"In  the  preface  to  his  book,  Mr.  Piepgrass  mentions 
that  a  short  time  before  World  War  I  he  suddenly  felt 
an  urge  to  do  research  on  his  ancestral  lines'.  The  war 
brought  many  interruptions,  but  after  the  war  ended, 
he  used  his  vacations  for  traveling  to  various  parishes 
and  finally  succeeded  in  compiling  this  quite  complete 
genealogy." 

This  record  proved  that  the  Piepgrass  family  of 
Sister  Farrington  was  directly  descended  from  the 
earliest  ancestor  on  the  pedigree  of  Carl  Piepgrass,  the 
genealogist.  It  was  possible  from  the  results  of  his 
search  and  those  he  subsequently  carried  on  for  the 
family,  to  add  38  progenitors  on  the  Piepgrass  ancestry. 
The  following  report  was  sent  by  the  Genealogical 
Society  Research  Department,  to  Sister  Farrington, 
dated  March  14,  1951: 

Our  research  on  your  Piepgrass  ancestry  in  Germany 
brought  us  very  fine  results.  During  his  mission  in 
Germany  our  German  researcher,  who  was  in  charge  of 
genealogical  work,  became  acquainted  with  the  manager 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Genealogical  Society,  Mr.  Carl 
Piepgrass  in  Kiel.  Therefore,  a  letter  was  written  to  him 
to  see  whether  your  great-grandfather,  Johann  Heinrich 
Piepgrass,  was  among  his  ancestry. 

As  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  two  large  family  trees  of 
the  Piepgrass  family  and  a  family  history  with  some  fifty 
family  groups  were  sent  to  us.  Johann  Heinrich  Piep- 
grass was  found  to  be  a  member  of  the  B -branch  of  the 
Piepgrass  family  tree.  Therefore  all  Piepgrass  names 
mentioned  in  the  family  history  and  the  family  trees  be- 
long to  your  blood  line  and  could  be  tabulated  for  temple 
work. 

Mr.  Piepgrass  did  not  mention  any  charge  for  his 
very  valuable  genealogy.  However,  he  would  like  to  have 
any   information    available    about   the    Piepgrass    families 


now  living  in  America.  Therefore,  if  you  will  send  us 
the  names  and  dates  of  all  your  Piepgrass  relatives,  this 
would,  at  least,  be  a  small  compensation  for  his  generous 
gift. 

Mr.  Piepgrass  told  us  that  he  has  in  his  possession 
more  family  groups  about  the  B  and  other  branches  of 
his  family  tree,  which  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  have 
mimeographed. 

He  started  with  your  earliest  known  Piepgrass  ances- 
tor, giving  all  his  descendants  bearing  the  Piepgrass . 
name.  He  was  not  concerned  with  tracing  the  wives  of 
your  Piepgrass  ancestors.  In  order  to  obtain  your  com- 
plete pedigree,  further  research  on  your  maternal  lines 
should  be  initiated. 

The  pedigree  began  with  Henrich  Piepgrass,  who 
was  born  in  1639  and  died  in  1715  at  Lose,  Eckern- 
foerde,  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  numerous  family 
groups  for  these  ancestors  and  their  descendants  were 
included  in  the  information  the  genealogist  had  sent. 

This  research  also  included  the  ancestors  of  the 
wives  in  each  generation. 

Mr.  Carl  Piepgrass  continued  his  searches  for  the 
Society  and  the  family,  and  on  Sept.  14,  1954,  the 
Society  reported  to  Sister  Farrington  that  Mr.  Piep- 
grass had  produced  an  extensive  genealogical  record 
in  mimeographed  form  which  he  presented  to  the  family. 
This  volume  is  now  on  the  library  shelves  of  the  Genea- 
logical Society,  bearing  the  call  number  German  FH 
860.  The  title  is:  Chronicle  of  the  Piepgrass  Family, 
compiled  by  Carl  Henrich  Piepgrass  of  Kiel. 

Thus,  from  a  small  beginning,  through  the  first 
effort  in  research  by  correspondence,  these  remarkable 
results  have  been  obtained. 
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By   Rulon   S.    Howells 

In  my  Fathers  house  are  many  mansions:  if  it  were 
not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.  -John  14:2. 

"HAT  is  a  "mansion"  as  spoken  of  in  this  passage 
of  scripture?  It  is  a  house  or  place  or  sphere 
of  action  where  we  will  "feel"  at  home;  a  place  where 
we  have  prepared  ourselves  to  go. 

Every  faithful  Methodist  that  has  lived  up  to  and 
faithfully  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  his  religion,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  light  he  had,  doing  good  to  all  and  evil 
to  none,  injuring  no  person  upon  the  earth,  honoring  his 
God  as  far  as  he  knew,  will  have  as  great  a  heaven  as 
he  ever  anticipated  in  the  flesh,  and  far  greater.  Every 
Presbyterian,  and  every  Quaker,  and  every  Baptist,  and 
every  Roman  Catholic  .  .  .  that  live  according  to  the 
best  light  they  have,  and  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
receiving  a  greater  light  than  the  one  in  their  possession, 
will  have  and  enjoy  all  they  live  for. 

The  glory  of  the  telestial  world  no  man  knows,  except 
he  partakes  of  it;  and  yet,  in  that  world  they  differ  in 
glory  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament  differ  one  from  the 
other.  The  terrestrial  glory  is  greater  still,  and  the 
celestial  is  the  greatest  of  all;  that  is  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father,  where  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  reigns.1 

Only  by  continued  revelation  from  heaven,  the 
source  of  all  truth,  can  we  learn  the  principles  and 
true  requirements  that  enable  us  to  work  for  the  best, 
the  highest  station  in  the  life  to  come.  If  we  relied 
upon  our  own  learning  and  studying  and  doing  for 
our  salvation  and  exaltation,  without  the  benefit  of 
revelation,  we  would  grope  in  darkness,  going  from 
one  man-made  theory  to  another  and  never  realizing 
the  final  word  or  complete  plan  by  which  to  attain 
the  highest  degree  of  glory  in  our  Father's  kingdom. 

It  is  this  unique  but  very  natural  and  operating 
principle  of  revelation  from  God,  through  His  prophets, 
which  gives  us  the  blueprint  which  we  must  follow 
to  obtain  the  highest  and  most  exalted  "mansion"  in 
our  Father's  kingdom,  and  which  distinguishes  us  as 
Latter-day  Saints  from  all  other  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  people. 

In  comparing  the  beliefs  of  the  major  Christian 
denominations  on  the  principle  of  revelation  in  the  chart 
that  accompanies  the  book,  His  Many  Mansions,2  one 
can  readily  see  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day   Saints  relies   on   continued  communication 


iMt.-^Sm, 


*For  Course  29:  lesson  of  August  2,  "His  Many  Mansions";  lesson  of 
August  9,  "Road  to  Salvation";  lesson  of  September  27,  "Where  Is  M  n 
Going";  and  lesson  of  June  21,  "Candidates  for  Godhood."  Also  for 
Course  27:  lesson  of  June  21,  "The  Way  of  Salvation";  and  lesson  of 
September  6,  "The  Church— Nature  and  Place  in  Our  Lives."  For  Course 
13,  lesson  of  June  28,  "The  Kingdom  of  God." 

:Young,  Brigham,  "Salvation  For  The  Dead,"  The  Contributor,  Vol. 
XI;  1890  edition;  Deseret  News  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  pages 
87,  88. 

-Howells,  Rulon  S.,  His  Many  Mansions,  1940  edition;  Ensign  Press, 
LaCrescenta,  California. 
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with  the  "source  of  all  truth"  to  map  out  the  plan  or 
blueprint  for  men  to  follow  in  attaining  the  "mansion" 
all  men  would  desire  if  they  knew. 

All  creatures,  both  human  and  animal,  will  gravi- 
tate into  that  heaven  where  they  will  feel  most  at  home 
and  will  receive  a  just  reward  for  living  God-given, 
eternal  principles. 

Our  preparation  in  this  life,  then,  depends  largely 
upon  what  plan  we  follow.  All  churches  cannot  be  of 
God;  so  many  contradict  each  other  that  God  could  not 
be  held  to  be  their  designer  or  the  author  of  their  con- 
flicting doctrines.  We  must  approach  our  determin- 
ation as  to  which  Church  has  the  best  plan  to  live  by, 
in  order  to  attain  the  highest  heaven,  from  a  functional 
viewpoint. 

The  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  say  only, 
"by  grace  are  ye  saved."  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  follows  Apostle  Paul's  admonition 
that  proper  works  are  essential  in  addition  to  God's 
gifts. 

How  does  one  gain  the  greatest  degree  of  develop- 
ment in  preparing  for  his  mansions  above  —  as  a  "listen- 
ing," as  a  "seeing"  or  as  a  "doing"  member  of  a 
religious  group? 

Perhaps  we  could  call  the  various  divisions  of 
Christianity  and  the  non-Christian  groups,  earthly 
"mansions."  Let  us  consider  first  the  Catholic  group. 
Here  a  dedicated  and  specially  appointed  hierarchy, 
priests,  etc.,  take  over,  and  the  individual  lay  church 
member  has  little  opportunity  to  develop  by  doing. 
His  participation  involves  listening  and  seeing.  There- 
fore his  personal  development  is  limited. 

Among  the  Protestant  Churches,  ministers  or  preach- 
ers take  over  in  somewhat  a  similar  manner,  but  not 
as  completely  as  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
the  great  majority  of  the  so-called  lay  members  are 
the  active,  participating  and  "doing"  leaders.  The  vast 
majority  of  members  constitute  the  governing  group, 
as  well  as  the  leaders  and  the  preachers.  Activities 
are  conducted  and  participated  in  by  all  members  of 
the  Church,  rather  than  by  a  select  few.  There  is 
maximum  opportunity  for  individual  and  personal  de- 
velopment. 

Therefore,  the  earthly  "mansion"  or  church  to  be 
affiliated  with  in  this  life  would  be  the  one  which 
affords  us  the  greatest  opportunity  for  self-expression 
and  individual  development  through  active  participa- 
tion. Only  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  offers  us  these  opportunities  and  has  the  facili- 


ties, through  its  divinely  inspired  organizational  struc- 
ture, to  prepare  all  of  its  members  for  the  highest 
"mansion"  in  our  Father's  kingdom. 

In  any  local  unit  or  ward  of  the  Church,  at  least 
50  out  of  each  100  members  are  actively  engaged  in 
Church  work,  holding  definite  responsibilities  to  which 
they  have  been  called.  This  is  in  addition  to  regular 
Church  service  attendance. 

In  Catholic  Churches,  the  average  would  be  about 
3  out  of  each  100  members;  and  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  there  might  be  5  out  of  each  100  members 
given  a  definite  calling  to  participate  in  an  authorita- 
tive way. 

Of  course,  behind  the  true  plan  there  must  be 
divine  authority  to  outline  the  steps  we  must  take  in 
our  earthly  "mansion"  to  qualify  us  for  our  "mansion" 
hereafter. 

Both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  systems  claim  no 
authority,  through  modern  revelation,  to  set  up  a 
flexible  and  all-inclusive  member-participating  system. 
Man,  unaided  by  revelation,  cannot  develop  the  more 
perfect  system  by  which  the  masses  can  be  raised  to 
undreamed-of  heights  in  personal  development  and 
knowledge  in  preparation  for  a  higher  "mansion*"  in 
the  life  to  come. 

Latter-day  Saints  are  striving  to  enter  the  celestial 
kingdom  of  God,  and  even  in  that  kingdom,  as  well 
as  in  the  terrestrial  and  telestial  kingdoms,  there  are 
innumerable  degrees  or  "mansions"  far  beyond  our 
finite  comprehension. 

Every  individual  among  the  Latter-day  Saints  and 
among  all  professors  of  religion,  and  then  among  all  the 
heathen  upon  the  earth,  will  be  judged  according  to 
their  works.  Is  this  all?  No.  Every  individual  will  also 
receive  according  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity.3 

A  revelation  given  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
gives  us  the  key  to  live  by  and  clearly  defines  our 
future  possibilities: 

Whatever  principle  of  intelligence  we  attain  unto  in 
this  life,  it  will  rise  with  us  in  the  resurrection-  And  if 
a  person  gains  more  knowledge  and  intelligence  in  this 
life  through  his  diligence  and  obedience  than  another, 
he  will  have  so  much  the  advantage  in  the  world  to 
come.     (Doctrine  and  Covenants   130:18-21.) 

Ours  is  a  Church  of  activity  for  all,  but  we  must 
actively  participate.  There  is  pleasure  to  be  gained 
from  Church  activity,  regardless  of  our  present  capa- 
city.   The  only  prerequisite  is  a  willingness  to  try. 


"Young,   Brigham,    "Salvation  For  The   Dead, 
XI;  page  86. 
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Road  of  Common* 


By  Leland  H.  Monson 

SO  this  was  the  road  to  Antionum.  To  Corianton, 
it  looked  the  same  as  any  other  road  —  same 
deep  dust,  same  long  ruts.  As  he  walked  along  leading 
two  pack  horses,  he  thought  of  many  things;  particularly 
he  remembered  the  tears  in  his  mother's  eyes  when  she 
said  good-by  to  him  and  again  reminded  him  to  be 
prayerful  and  obedient  to  the  things  his  father  had 
taught  him.  Then  there  was  his  home  and  hometown, 
which  he  was  now  leaving  for  the  first  time.  He  had 
managed  to  have  a  good  time  there  all  of  his  seven- 
teen years. 

His  father,  Alma,  and  his  brother,  Shiblon,  walked 
behind  him.  Now  and  then  he  caught  bits  of  their 
talk,  but  not  enough  to  understand  all  they  were  saying. 
Words  he  could  hear  made  him  realize  they  were  in 
a  serious  mood. 

There  were  others  in  the  party  also:  Ammon,  Aaron, 
Omner,  Amulek,  and  Zeezrom;  but  it  was  Alma  who 
was  directly  responsible  for  them  all. 

Corianton  knew  he  was  most  fortunate  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  party.  When  his  father  had  first  asked 
him  to  go,  however,  he  had  been  reluctant.  He  could 
not  see  himself  as  a  missionary.  That  was  a  calling  for 
Shiblon,  who  had  always  been  a  good  and  kind  person. 
Corianton  loved  Shiblon;  and  well  Shiblon  deserved 
to  be  loved,  for  it  was  always  he  who  came  to  the 
rescue  when  Corianton  was  in  mischief. 

Alma,  though  he  showed  a  high  sense  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  righteous  principles  now,  understood  the 
past  misconduct  of  Corianton.  He  himself  had  tasted 
the  bitter  fruits  of  sin  as  a  young  man.  Alma  saw  his 
son  as  a  lad  of  seventeen,  who  knew  all  the  answers, 
and  who  was  proud  of  his  intellectual  ability  —  so  proud 
that  he  frequently  boasted  of  his  wisdom. 

Alma  and  Shiblon  were  discussing  their  hope  that 
Corianton  would  make  a  good  missionary.  Corianton 
had  been  well  schooled  in  the  Gospel^  and  a  good 
example  had  been  set  before  him. 

Corianton,  however,  had  wondered  how  he  could 
bring  salvation  to  others  when  he  lacked  the  power 
to  rule  the  empire  of  himself.  But  he  knew  he  "had  to 
be  true  to  his  calling  for  his  father's  sake,  for  Shiblon's 
sake  and  for  his  own  sake. 

The  little  party  trudged  along  this  highway,  which 
looked  like  a  river  of  dust  going  through  the  palms  to 
the  sea.  They  were  all  happy  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
new  undertaking,   especially  Corianton. 

During  the  hot,  dry  days  of  the  trek,  Corianton 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  in  his  determination  to  make 


°For  Course  15,  lesson  of  August  23,   "Corianton";  and  for  Course  9, 
lesson  of  September  27,  "Alma  and  His  Sons." 


As  he  started  on  his  missionary  journey,  Corianton  hoped  to 
serve  well;  yet  it  was  to  be  a  long  road  before  he  learned  to 
walk  in  the  straight  ways  of  Jesus,  the  greatest  of  missionaries. 


good  in  this  important  responsibility.  And  by  night, 
with  the  stars  close,  he  dreamed  of  a  new  land,  new 
experiences,  new  faces  —  the  Zoramites  in  Antionum. 

Arriving  among  the  Zoramites,  the  young  man  took 
great  interest  in  their  form  of  worship.  In  contrast 
with  the  simplicity  of  his  own  religion,  theirs  was 
artificial,  ornate  and  incredible.  The  Zoramites  had 
built  synagogues  of  cement.  In  the  center  of  each 
synagogue,  they  had  constructed  a  holy  stand,  which 
they  called  the  Rameumptom.  It  reached  an  elevation 
high  above  the  audience,  and  only  one  could  occupy 
this  holy  stand  at  a  time. 

Corianton  smiled  as  he  saw  a  young  Zoramite 
ascend  the  Rameumptom,  stretch  forth  his  hands  toward 
heaven  and  cry  in  a  monotonous,  loud  voice: 

Holy  God  .  .  .  we  believe  that  thou  hast  elected  us 
to  be  thy  holy  children;  and  also  that  thou  hast  made 
it  known  unto  us  that  there  shall  be  no  Christ  .  .  .  and 
thou  hast  elected  us  that  we  shall  be  saved,  whilst  all 
around  us  are  elected  to  be  cast  by  thy  wrath  down  to 
hell.    (Alma  31:16,  17.) 
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To  Corianton's  surprise,  each  worshiper  ascended 
the  Rameumptom,  made  the  same  gesture  and  said  the 
identical  prayer.  It  was  insincere,  hollow  and  as  empty- 
as  the  clashing  of  cymbals.  He  was  astonished  that 
religious  leaders  could  teach  such  doctrines  and  engage 
in  such  practices. 

After  witnessing  this  worship  service,  Alma  with 
Corianton  prayed  for  strength  to  perform  a  great  work 
among  these  perverted  people. 

".  .  .  Give  unto  us,  O  Lord,"  he  said,  "power  and 
wisdom  that  we  may  bring  these,  our  brethren,  again 
unto  thee."  (Alma  31:35.) 

Then  he  put  his  hands  on  the  head  of  each  mission- 
ary and  conferred  on  him  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  which 
they  separated  themselves  one  from  another  and  began 
preaching  to  the  people. 

The  poor  among  the  Zoramites  listened  to  these 
missionaries.  One  of  them,  sincere  and  penitent,  turned 
to  Alma.  "What  shall  we  do?  —  for  we  are  cast  out 
of  our  synagogues,  that  we  cannot  worship  our  God." 
(Alma  32:9.)  Alma  knew  it  was  because  of  their 
ragged  apparel  that  they  had  been  forbidden  to  enter 
the  churches,  which  they  had  helped  to  build,  so  he 
stood  erect  and  declared  that  true  worship  was  not 
confined  to  sanctuaries,  that  they  could  pray  to  God 
in  their  houses  and  in  their  fields. 

He  soon  planted  the  word  of  God  in  their  hearts. 

Now,  if  ye  give  place,  that  a  seed  may  be  planted  in 
your  heart,  behold,  if  it  be  a  true  seed,  or  a  good  seed, 
...  it  will  begin  to  swell  within  your  breasts;  and  when 
you  feel  these  swelling  motions,  ye'  will  begin  to  say 
within  yourselves  —  It  must  needs  be  that  this  is  a  good 
seed,  or  that  the  word  is  good,  for  it  beginneth  to  enlarge 
my  soul;  yea,  it  beginneth  to  enlighten  my  understand- 
ing .  .  .    (Alma  32:28.) 

The  Zoramites  were  impressed  with  the  personal 
testimony  of  this  inspired  leader.  They  had  faith  in  him 
and  in  his  message.  Lines  of  strength  and  hope  had 
been  chiseled  in  Alma's  face  by  the  years. 

Joy  filled  Alma's  heart  as  the  Zoramites  humbled 
themselves.  But  his  happiness  was  short-lived.  Soon 
he  learned  that  Corianton  had  succumbed  to  tempta- 
tion. The  converted  Zoramites,  learning  what  had 
happened,  questioned  the  worthwhileness  of  those 
principles  which  Alma  had  taught  them.  The  way- 
wardness of  Corianton  became  a  stumbling  block  to 
many  of  the  converts. 

Returning  from  the  missionary  journey  to  Antionum, 
Alma  took  Corianton  to  task,  for  he  knew  that  a  life 


lived  in  conformity  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  the 
greatest  missionary. 

Crouched  in  his  seat  before  his  father,  Corianton 
listened. 

"Now  this  is  what  I  have  against  thee,"  Alma  was 
saying,  "thou  didst  go  on  unto  boasting  in  thy  strength 
and  thy  wisdom."    (Alma  39:2.) 

Corianton  straightened  up.  He  sought  to  rationalize 
the  matter,  to  justify  his  attitude. 

Alma  set  his  jaw  and  continued  with  his  reproof: 

And  this  is  not  all,  my  son.  Thou  didst  do  that  which 
was  grievous  unto  me;  for  thou  didst  forsake  the  ministry, 
and  did  go  over  into  the  land  of  Siron,  among  the  borders 
of  the  Lamanites,  after  the  harlot  Isabel.  (  Alma  39:3.) 

Corianton's  face  was  hot  with  shame.  Alma  con- 
tinued: 

Yea,  she  did  steal  away  the  hearts  of  many;  but  this 
was  no  excuse  for  thee,  my  son.    (Alma  39:4.) 

Corianton's  face  flushed,  and  tears  came  into  his 
eyes.   He  did  not  try  to  defend  himself  on  this  charge. 

Know  ye  not,  my  son,  that  these  things  are  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  yea,  most  abom- 
inable above  all  sins  save  it  be  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood  or  denying  the  Holy  host?    (Alma  39:5.) 

Alma  explained  the  Gospel  to  him  and  begged  him 
to  repent. 

.  .  .  Suffer  not  the  devil  to  lead  away  your  heart  again 
after  those  wicked  harlots.  Behold,  O  my  son,  how 
great  iniquity  ye  brought  upon  the  Zoramites;  for  when 
they  saw  your  conduct  they  would  not  believe  in  my 
words.    (Alma  39:11.) 

Hoping  that  he  had  reached  the  heart  of  his  son, 
Alma  left  him  to  ponder  over  his  mistakes. 

Corianton  took  his  father's  words  to  heart;  so  much 
so  that  he  went  away  by  himself  for  a  period  of  time. 
No  one  knew  where  he  had  gone,  but  after  many  long 
months,  he  appeared  one  day  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
gone  away.  As  Alma  looked  upon  the  face  of  his  son, 
he  smiled.  There  was  great  pride  in  his  heart,  for 
Corianton's  face  was  etched  with  new  lines  —  lines  of 
courage,  of  strength  and  of  goodness. 

Corianton's  heart  swelled  with  gladness,  but  he 
also  felt  some  sorrow.  He  wondered  why  it  had  taken 
him  so  long  to  see  the  real  purpose  of  life.  It  had 
been  a  long  road.  But  he  would  now  walk  it  straight.1 

iMonson,  Leland  H.,  "Long  Road  of  the  Prodigal,"  Reprinted  from 
the  Church  News  section  of  The  Deseret  News,  Mar.  3,   1945. 
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Teacher  Improvement  Lesson— Monthly  Preparation  Meeting,  August,  1959 

Build  Testimonies  When  You  Teach" 


By  Earl  J.  Glade 

SUNDAY  School  teachers  render  a  priceless  service 
when  they  help  a  child  or  an  adult  acquire  a 
testimony  of  the  truth.  As  a  person  begins  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  wondrous  significance  and 
glorious  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  he  gradually  develops 
a  spiritual  witness  of  the  Lord's  love  for  him  and  of 
his  mission  in  God's  plan  of  salvation. 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  testimony  in  the  lives 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  we  all  should  be  earnestly  con- 
cerned about  the  meaning  and  employment  of  this 
vital  word. 

When  we  say  that  we  know,  we  should  feel  that  we 
have  validating  evidence  to  support  this  knowledge. 

The  "testimonial,"  relating  to  the  value  of  a  thing 
and  containing  "testimony"  was  one  of  the  first  forms 
of  business  advertising.  Testimonials  were  published 
reciting  the  experience  of  people  who  had  used  certain 
commodities,  thus  providing  evidence  in  support  of 
the  manufacturer's  claims. 

The  words  "testimony,"  "testify"  and  "testimonial," 
therefore,  all  have  the  significant  meaning  of  bearing 
witness  —  of  submitting  validating  evidence.  Sunday 
School  teachers  might  well  bear  this  important  word 
connotation  in  mind  as  they  develop  Gospel  lessons. 

Building  Testimony  with  Little  Children 

A  testimony  is  a  growing  personal  manifestation 
of  belief  in  our  Heavenly  Father  and  the  purpose  of 
this  earth  life.  A  little  child's  conviction  and  faith  in 
life  and  in  the  plan  of  salvation  grows  day  by  day  as 
he  enjoys  the  devotion  of  a  loving  mother  and  a  kind, 
thoughtful  father,  as  well  as  the  true  friendship  of  good 
people  who  become  his  teachers. 

Little  children  naturally  want  to  participate  with 
their  parents  in  the  Sunday  morning  worship  service. 
The  spiritual  quality  of  the  Sunday  programs  and  the 
methods  of  leadership  in  the  meeting  influence  the  atti- 
tudes and  values  of  these  children.  Gradually  each 
child  develops  a  testimony  of  the  Gospel,  which  be- 
comes an  individual  and  personal  blessing  supported 
by  a  sincere  desire  and  willingness  to  serve. 

Good  teachers  of  small  children  encourage  responses 
from  the  youngsters.  Their  so-called  testimonies  are 
usually  lovely  little  "thank  you"  statements,  which 
should  be  expressed  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School.    A 


*For  all  Gospel  teachers.  Of  special  interest  to  teachers  of  Course  13, 
lesson  of  October  18,  "Testimony";  and  Course  23,  lesson  of  October  4, 
"The  Calling  of  a  Teacher." 


simple,    sacred   song  provides   a   good   way   for   very 
small   children  to   bear   testimony. 

Little  Tommy,  in  bearing  his  testimony,  said: 

My  mommie  told  me  never  to  play  with  matches, 
and  she  always  put  them  away  so  that  I  could  not  find 
them.  One  day  a  match  was  left  on  our  table.  I  took 
it  and  lit  a  fire  in  some  dry  grass  not  far  from  our  home. 
The  fire  spread  all  over  a  big  lot  and  burned  and  burned. 
I  was  afraid  and  felt  very  sorry  that  I  had  disobeyed. 
Then  I  prayed  and  prayed  that  the  fire  would  go  out. 
It  did  —  all  by  itself!  It  burned  out!  I  know  my  prayers 
were  answered. 

Children  Grow  in  Understanding 

Children  grow  in  their  understanding  of  the  Gospel. 
This  early  development  of  faith  and  testimony  serves 
as  a  foundation  for  belief  and  conviction  in  young 
adulthood.  Gradually,  firm  resolve  and  high  purpose 
become  strong,  motivating  forces,  which  give  a  deeper 
meaning  and  significance  to  each  person's  life.  Through 
the  power  of  prayer  and  faith,  each  boy  and  girl  can 
grow  more  worthy  of  Church  membership  and,  in  turn, 
more  nearly  approach  the  true  spirit  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

One  must  be  ready  to  open  his  heart  and  mind  to 
the  Lord's  work  if  he  is  to  receive  the  blessings  therein. 

A  Boy  Points  the  Way 

As  a  boy,  Dr.  Creed  Haymond  ran  one  of  the  fastest 
100-yard  dashes  in  Utah's  high  school  history.  It  was 
an  athletic  achievement!  He  later  established  new 
records  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was  tre- 
mendously moved  when  this  same  boy  testified,  in 
substance,  as  follows: 

I  bear  witness  that  the  counsel  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  with  reference  to  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  is  good 
counsel.  I  have  kept  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  and  I  per- 
sonally know  that  what  the  Prophet  said  is  true  and 
that  it  worked  for  my  good.  It  helps  me  to  keep  well 
physically.    I'm  not  kidding  myself.    I  know! 

I  testify  also  that  there  is  great  reassurance  and 
satisfaction  in  prayer.  I  have  tried  this 'means  of  communi- 
cating with  my  Father  in  Heaven,  and  I  personally  bear 
witness  that  the  Lord  definitely  listens  and  finds  a  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  answer  my  prayers,  or  to  help 
me  answer  them,  if  I  am  contrite  and  humble.  I  feel 
much  better  when   I   kneel  in  humble  prayer. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  to  these 
great  truths,  which  I  humbly  do. 
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Whether  you  are  a  student  or  a  teacher,  you 
must  open  your  heart  and  mind  to  the 
Lord's  work  if  you  are  to  build  a  testimony. 


Teachers  of  teen-age  students  should  carefully  watch 
for  examples  of  scrupulous  loyalty  to  the  Church  on  the 
part  of  fine,  young  Latter-day  Saint  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders.  Such  examples  are  highly  impressive 
with  young  adults. 

The  stories  of  such  brilliantly  successful  young 
businessmen  as  Royden  Derrick,  president  of  the  West- 
ern Steel  Company;  George  Romney,  president  of  Amer- 
ican Motors  Corporation;  Willard  Marriott,  president 
of  Hot  Shoppes,  Inc.,  would  serve  this  purpose  well. 

These  are  men  who,  against  great  odds,  have  worked 
their  way  up  from  scratch  to  their  present  positions, 
and  who  bear  witness  to  the  joys  derived  from  being 
true  and  loyal  Church  members.  Their  expressions  of 
the  deep  satisfaction  that  comes  through  faithfully  liv- 
ing the  Gospel  represent  outstanding  evidence  that 
one  need  not  be  worldly  to  succeed  in  the  world  of 
business  and  industry. 

There  is  power  and  conviction  in  such  examples  of 
leadership  which  young  people  like.  This  is  the  "stuff" 
from  which  testimonies  are  built. 

Phrasing  a  Testimony 

Testimony  is  an  expression  of  the  spiritual  security 
which,  under  certain  conditions,  comes  to  the  soul 
and  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  mind  of  loyal  Latter-day 
Saints.  Its  form  varies.  With  children  and  youth,  the 
evidence  may  be  very  simple.  It  may  be  phrased  in 
many  different  ways,  depending  upon  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment  and  the  specific  motivation. 

As  this  witness  is  developed  in  the  Sunday  School 
class  and  through  the  personal  experience  of  students 
over  the  youthful  years,  the  teacher  may  well  aid  them 
in  framing  a  worthy  expression  of  this  testimony. 

For  example,  if  it  were  in  his  heart  to  do  so,  a 
young  man  might  say: 

I  testify  that  there  is  a  glorious  satisfaction  in  being 
active  in  our  beloved  Church.  I  bear  personal  witness 
that  there  is  serene  happiness  in  being  a  loyal  member  of 
my  elders  quorum,  and  of  my  Sunday  School. 

There  is  now  a  fine  spiritual  tone  in  our  humble  home. 
I  know  that  this  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  my  being  loyal 
to  the  royal  in  me,  as  a  Latter-day  Saint.    I  mean  royal, 


in  a  spiritual  sense.  I  associate  this  with  prayer.  In  our 
home,  that's  the  way  we  communicate  gratefully  and 
humbly  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 

This  home-tone  is  helping  me  in  my  work.  I  feel 
better  when  I  go  to  work,  and  I'm  glad  to  come  home 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

I  bear  witness  that  I  have  a  feeling  of  Tightness  in 
my  Church  association.    My  wife  joins  me  in  this. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  part  of  the  Church's  mission 
depends  upon  my  loyalty  and  effort,  and  so,  although  I 
am  but  a  humble  layman,  I  believe  I  am  important  in 
the  Lord's  work.  My  Church  gives  me  the  medium 
through  which  I  can  identify  myself  with  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  for  which  I  am  profoundly  grateful. 

I  bear  this  witness,  most  earnestly! 

Please,  Heavenly  Father,  help  me  to  be  worthy  of 
it;  and  to  keep  it  safe  and  secure,  I  humbly  ask. 

Power  of  Example 

As  a  Sunday  School  teacher  strengthens  a  child's 
testimony  through  the  untold  powers  of  an  exemplary 
life,  so  man's  values  in  life  can  be  strengthened  through 
the  fine  actions  of  his  associates. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  power  of  example  in  a  religious  expression  is  evi- 
dent today  in  our  Rotary  Club. 

It  took  ten  years  of  discussion  before  the  members 
were  convinced  that  it  would  be  proper  to  say  grace 
in  that  group  of  different  faiths.  Today,  men  who  have 
rarely  uttered  a  prayer  in  public,  respond  promptly 
when  requested  to  lead  in  asking  the  blessing  on  the 
food. 

These  men,  seeing  and  hearing  others  in  action, 
observe  that  it  is  the  thing  to  do  when  asked  and, 
therefore,  generally  respond  favorably.  The  men  whom 
I  have  commended  after  hearing  their  prayers  have 
felt  that  it  was  a  deeply  satisfying,  sacred  experience. 

Thus,  even  in  such  a  modest  assignment,  there  swells 
up  in  the  hearts  of  these  men  the  reassurance  that  they 
have  done  a  good  thing  —  that  during  those  precious 
moments,  they  were  truly  at  their  best. 

It  is  thus  that  the  grace  of  our  Father  in  heaven 
descends  upon  us  —  that  our  spiritual  strength  is  added 
upon  by  our  every  humble  action  —  that  a  child  re- 
ceives a  testimony  of  the  Gospel.  We,  who  take  part, 
testify  to  this  glorious  truth. 
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Library  and  Visual  Aids 


A  Lib 


rary 


To  Help  Teach 
The  Gospel 


By  J.  Hohnan  Waters 


This  library  is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  ded- 
icated   leaders,    librarians    and 
teachers  select  a    goal    of  a   "vis- 
ual  aid   in  each   class  every  Sunday" 


When  Sister  Peterson  was  told  she  might  select  a  room  in  the  meeting- 
house to  locate  her  library,  she  asked  for  this  area  behind  the  stage. 


RAPIDLY  approaching  the  ideal 
in  ward  libraries  is  the  Holla- 
day  Fifth  Ward,  Olympus  (Salt 
Lake)  Stake.  Established  just  over 
one  year  ago,  this  library  demon- 
strates what  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  an  enthusiastic 
bishopric  and  a  dedicated  librarian. 

It  was  in  February  of  1958  that 
Bishop  Legrand  R.  Curtis  and  his 
two  counselors,  Woodrow  D.  White 
and  Glen  S.  Barber,  feeling  the  need 
for  a  library  in  their  newly  occupied 
building,  asked  Sister  Marion  L. 
■  (Mrs.  Wilford  F.)  Peterson  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  ward  librarian. 
Envisaged  was  a  storehouse  of  teach- 
ing aids  which  would  assist  teachers 
in  all  organizations  to  teach  the 
Gospel  more  effectively. 

The  building  had  been  completed 
and  dedicated  just  four  months  prior 
to  Sister  Peterson's  appointment,  but 
only  one  small  room  had  been  pro- 
vided as  library  space  for  the  two- 
ward  building.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  this  room  was  insufficient,  and 
Bishop  Curtis  instructed  Sister  Peter- 
son to  survey  the  building,  choosing 
an  area  that  could  best  be  adapted 


to  a  complete  library.  A  room  locat- 
ed behind  the  stage  to  the  amuse- 
ment hall  was  selected.  Its  length 
equals  the  width  of  the  amusement 
hall,  and  it  is  about  twenty  feet  wide. 
Adjoining  this  room  on  either  end 
are  two  smaller  rooms  which  are 
ideal  for  storing  larger  teaching  aids 
and  supplies.  The  library  was  moved 
into  this  area  in  October  of  1958. 

Among  the  first  items  of  furniture 
to  be  specially  constructed  and  in- 
stalled in  the  library  was  a  U- 
shaped,  combination  counter,  desk 
and  worktable.  Two  to  three  per- 
sons can  operate  behind  it  at  one 
time.  Tastefully  finished  in  blond 
hardwood  with  a  matching  formica 
top,  the  desk  complements  the  at- 
tractive decor  of  the  room  and  is  a 
most  practical  center  of  activity. 

Other  items  in  the  room  include 
a  "jumbo"  picture  file,  a  letter  file  for 
pamphlets  and  clippings,  book- 
shelves, two  tables  —  one  for  dis- 
playing teaching  aids  and  one  for 
study  or  consultation,  and  sufficient 
chairs  to  accommodate  a  complete 
class.  The  two  small  rooms  are 
equipped    with    large    shelves     on 


which  to  store  large  pictures,  flannel- 
boards,  posting  charts,  maps,  etc.  In 
one  of  these  rooms  is  a  rack  which 
holds  kits  for  every  classroom.  These 
kits  contain  chalk,  erasers  and  other 
teaching  supplies  and  are  num- 
bered according  to  the  rooms  in  the 
building.  The  teacher  using  that 
room,  in  each  auxiliary  organization, 
uses  the  kit  with  the  corresponding 
number. 

Other  items  in  the  library  include 
a  tape  recorder,  record  player,  film- 
strip  and  slide  projector,  two  screens. 
and  acetate-faced  display  boards. 
Over  one  thousand  pictures  mounted 
on  railroad  board  or  cloth  are  filed 
in  the  library.  Several  filmstrips 
have  already  been  purchased,  some 
with  accompanying  recordings;  and 
more  will  be  obtained  as  funds  per- 
mit. Flannelboard  figures  are  also 
included. 

Combination  posting  charts,  flan- 
nelboards  and  easels  are  available 
to  those  teachers  who  wish  to  use 
them.  Clipboards  are  stocked  in  the 
library  in  sufficient  numbers  to  pro- 
vide one  for  each  member  of  a  class 
in  the  event  that  a  writing  surface 
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Top  —  By  drawing  drapes,  library  can  be  darkened  for 
use    of   projectors.     Audio    aids   are    available,    too. 

Bottom  —  In  a  storage  room  behind  the  library  is  a 
specially    constructed    file    for    large    pictures,    etc. 


Left  —  In  the  storage  room  is  a  rack  holding  numbered  bags.    These 
bags    contain    classroom   teaching    aids   such   as    chalk    and   eraser. 

Right  —  Prayer  meeting  is  held  in  library  so   teachers  can  easily 
pick  up  aids;  also,  there  is  a  display  of  "What  Is  New"  for  use. 


is  needed.  Tape,  string,  scissors, 
crayons,  pencils  and  chalk  are  also 
kept  ready  for  use. 

The  size  of  the  library  room  per- 
mits its  use  as  a  projection  room, 
and  it  has  been  equipped  according- 
ly. All  films  are  shown  here  to 
classes  by  appointment.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  library  staff,  Stephen  Bott, 
is  the  projectionist;  and  he  operates 
the  machines  at  each  showing.  This 
assures  better  care  of  both  machines 
and  films.  Attractive  draw  drapes 
have  been  installed  which  can  dark- 
en the  room  for  film  projection. 

The  Sunday  School  faculty  holds 
its  weekly  prayer  meeting  in  the  li- 
brary. Sister  Peterson  feels  that  this 
practice  helps  to  make  the  teachers 
more  aware  of  the  library  facilities 
and  makes  it  convenient  for  them 
to  check  items  from  the  library. 

Teachers  are  provided  with  forms 
for  requesting  materials.  These  forms 
must  be  submitted  to  the  librarian 
one  week  in  advance  of  the  time 
the  aids  are  needed.  During  the 
week,  the  material  is  gathered  into 
a  heavy  cardboard  folder  and  is 
ready  when  the  teacher  calls  for  it. 


A  new  request  form  is  always  in- 
cluded in  each  folder. 

A  display  of  new  items  is  arranged 
in  one  corner  of  the  library  so  the 
teachers  may  become  acquainted 
with  them.  Generally  occupying  a 
prominent  space  in  this  display  is 
the  set  of  figures  for  the  flannelboard 
stories  contained  in  the  current  issue 
of  The  Instructor. 

Holladay  Fifth  Ward  publishes  a 
monthly  newspaper  in  which  is  in- 
cluded a  column  about  the  library. 
This  column  contains  a  list  of  new 
items,  an  account  of  activities  for 
the  past  month,  a  list  of  needed 
items,  and  an  invitation  for  all  ward 
members  to  use  library  facilities. 

At  present  the  library  includes  20 
copies  of  the  Bible  and  18  copies  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  books. 

The  library  staff  offers  a  dupli- 
cating service  to  ward  members  — 
two  hectographs  are  in  almost  con- 
stant use.  Funds  are  now  being 
saved  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
spirit  duplicating  machine  with 
which  to  do  this  work.  Sister  Peter- 
son also  produces  tape  recordings, 


which  are  helpful  in  teaching  songs 
in  the  classrooms,  as  well  as  other 
tape  recordings  for  special  purposes 
as  requested. 

In  addition  to  her  "full-time"'  job 
as  ward  librarian,  Sister  Peterson 
teaches  school  five  days  a  week  at 
the  Indian  Hills  elementary  school. 
She  also  has  the  duties  of  wife  and 
mother  to  her  husband  and  three 
children. 

Serving  with  Sister  Peterson  on 
the  library  staff  are  assistant  librari- 
ans Delpha  Mendenhall  and  Afton 
Parkinson,  and  junior  assistant  li- 
brarians Stephanie  Hilton  and  Vir- 
ginia Mendenhall. 

To  support  this  extensive  library 
program,  $30  is  set  aside  each  month 
from  the  ward  budget.  Private  con- 
tributions of  money  and  materials 
are  also  accepted. 

Such  a  library  is  an  inspiration  to 
visit,  and  an  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  who  are  interested.  This  li- 
brary is  evidence  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  dedicated  leaders, 
librarians  and  teachers  who  have  as 
their  goal,  "A  visual  aid  in  each 
class  every  Sunday." 
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In  Northern  Mexico  .  .  . 


PANCHO  VILLA  WAS  WRONG 


As  compiled  by  Robert  M.  Cowley 


4£r  |  llIIS  is  no  time  to  be  doing  missionary  work.' 


►npi 


These  words  from  a  feared  revolutionary  lead- 
er came  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  missionary  work 
in  the  area  of  Northern  Mexico.  The  leader  was  Pancho 
Villa. 

It  was  in  March  of  1919  when  President  Joseph  C. 
Bentley  and  two  young  Latter-day  Saint  missionaries 
left  the  little  Mormon  settlement  of  northern  Chihuahua 
to  confer  with  missionaries  who  were  laboring  in  a  near- 
by town.  The  area  was  plagued  by  warring  factions. 
With  Pancho  Villa's  troops  posted  outside  each  colony 
and  federal  troops  in  control  of  the  colonies  themselves, 
problems  confronted  anyone  wishing  to  travel  from  one 
colony  to  another. 

Riding  a  few  miles  outside  the  town,  the  three 
missionaries  came  upon  one  of  Villa's  outposts.  They 
presented  their  passports  —  which  they  were  able  to 
obtain  because  of  their  neutral  position  —  and  related 
the  purpose  of  their  travels  to  the  outpost  guard. 

Being  a  cautious  man  and  having  been  carefully 
instructed,  the  guard  refused  to  let  the  men  pass  or  to 
leave.  The  president  of  the  stake  mission,  Bert  Whetton, 
was  finally  able  to  persuade  the  guard  to  allow  them  to 
wait  at  the  outpost  while  the  guard  returned  to  Villa's 
headquarters  and  obtained  approval  for  their  release. 

While  waiting  at  the  outpost,  a  federal  soldier  ap- 
proached the  three  men  and  advised  them  to  run  for 
their  lives;  that  there  was  no  chance  for  them  to  leave 
the  post  alive  if  they  stayed.  But  the  missionaries  had 
promised  to  stay,  and  that  they  would  do. 

Accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  Villa's  soldiers, 
the  guard  soon  returned.  He  was  overjoyed  to  see  that 
the  missionaries  had  kept  their  promise  and  were  wait- 
ing for  him.  (The  soldiers  had  been  instructed  to  kill 
the  guard  for  leaving  the  missionaries,  if  they  were  not 
there  when  the  soldiers  arrived.) 

President  Bentley  and  the  two  missionaries  were 
taken  to  Villa's  headquarters  where  they  were  placed 
in  a  small  prison  cell.  The  room  had  a  large  wooden 
door  and  no  windows,  and  candle  light  provided  the 
only  illumination.  Through  the  friendliness  of  the 
three  Mormon  prisoners,  the  unfriendly  prison  guards 


*For  Course  13,  lesson  of  August  2,  "How  the  Gospel  Spreads"; 
for  Course  29,  lesson  of  July  5,  "How  Gathering  Is  Taking  Place";  and 
for  Course  7,   lesson   of  September   6,   "The   Church   in   the   World." 


"Yes,"  answered  Villa,  "I  know  all  about  the  Mormon  people." 

became  more  lenient  and  were  persuaded  to  leave  the 
door  open  at  times  to  make  the  men  more  comfortable. 
The  open  door  also  gave  the  missionaries  an  oppor- 
tunity to  preach  the  Gospel.  By  being  true  Latter-day 
Saints  —  obeying  the  rules  of  their  captors,  cooperating 
in  all  they  were  told  to  do  and  never  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  prison  —  they  preached  the  Gospel  in 
action  as  well  as  word. 

It  appeared  that  Villa  had  no  desire  nor  intention 
to  see  his  prisoners;  but  after  several  days,  the  men 
were  granted  an  interview  and  were  ushered  into  Villa's 
headquarters.  Still  Pancho  Villa  paid  no  attention  to 
them,  being  preoccupied  with  other  matters. 

While  waiting  for  their  interview,  the  missionaries 
began  to  explain  the  Gospel  to  the  men  they  found 
waiting,  talking  and  relaxing  in  the  room.  These  men 
showed  great  interest  in  the  Gospel  message  which 
they  were  hearing  for  the  first  time. 

During  the  conversation,  Pancho  Villa  passed 
through  the  room.  One  of  the  men  asked  him  to 
come  and  listen,  saying:  "These  men  are  trying  to  do 
with  their  Gospel  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  our 
guns." 

"Yes,"  answered  Villa,  for  the  first  time  directly 
addressing  the  missionaries;  "I  know  all  about  the 
Mormon  people.  I've  been  in  their  colony;  they  are 
good  and  peaceful.  But  this  is  no  time  to  be  doing 
missionary  work!" 
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Pancho  Villa  had  previously  lived  with  a  Mormon 
family  in  the  state  of  Sonora.  Because  of  the  deep 
respect  he  had  for  this  family,  he  always  avoided 
Mormon  colonies  during  his  conquests.1 

President  Bentley  and  the  two  missionaries  were 
finally  released  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  first  pioneers  to  settle  the  area  from  which  the 
three  missionaries  began  their  interrupted  journey  were 
Mormons.  These  people  came  to  Chihuahua  to  evade 
the  religious  persecution  which  had  befallen  them  in 
parts  of  the  United  States.  They  sought  a  permanent 
home  in  which  to  rear  their  children  according  to 
Church  standards. 

These  pioneers  suffered  hardships  in  establishing 
their  new  homes,  but  their  struggles  developed  them 
into  strong  and  fearless  people  and  increased  their 
faith  in  the  Lord.  Their  influence  spread,  and  other 
Mormon  colonies  were  settled  in  Mexico. 

When  the  conflict  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  revolutionary  group  ended,  missionaries  from 
both  the  Mormon  colonies  and  the  United  States  were 
assigned  to  perform  full-time  missions  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Mexico. 

The  major  cities  of  the  north  were  opened  by  dedi- 
cated missionaries  who  walked  into  the  towns  carrying 
everything  they  owned.  A  typical  missionary  wore  a 
dark  suit  and  a  tall  hat,  carrying  a  bed  roll  under  one 
arm  and  the  standard  works  under  the  other.  Armed 
with  these  possessions  and  with  a  great  faith  in  their 
cause  and  the  Lord,  these  missionaries  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  some  branches  of  what  is  now  the  Northern 
Mexican  Mission. 

A  decrease  in  missionary  work  came  some  time 
later  when  legislation  was  passed  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  expropriate  and  give  to  the  government  all 
properties  of  every  church.  This  legislation  came  as 
the  result  of  political  difficulties  with  the  powerful 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  intended  to  prevent 
Catholic  clergy  from  entering  Mexico  and  extracting 
money  from  the  country  to  send  back  to  Rome.  How- 
ever, the  law  affected  all  religions;  and  Latter-day  Saint 
missionaries  were  unable  to  enter  Mexico  as  they  had 
done  before. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  missionary  work,  Mormon 
delegates  went  to  Mexico  City  to  discuss  the  problem. 
The  president  of  the  republic  in  conference  with  them 
advised  that  the  law  was  not  written  for  the  Mormons, 
but  for  the  Catholics.  Missionary  efforts  were  not  dis- 
continued although  the  law  remained  unchanged. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  Church  in  Mexico  has  grown 
until  today  there  is  a  full-scale  missionary  program. 
It  has  been  so  effective  that  in  June  of  1956,  the  mission 
was  divided.  The  Northern  Mexican  Mission  has  its 
headquarters  in  Monterrey,  and  the  Mexican  Mission 
headquarters  are  in  Mexico  City. 

iHatch,  Nelle  Spilsbury,  Colonia  Juarez,  1954  edition;  Deseret  Book 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  pages  221-225. 


Of  the  130  missionaries  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
the  division,  60  became  part  of  the  Northern  Mexican 
Mission.  Prior  to  that  time  all  efforts  had  been  con- 
centrated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains.  But  with  the  division,  towns  were  opened 
to  missionary  work  on  the  west  coast,  along  with 
many  smaller  towns  on  the  eastern  slopes. 

When  the  missionaries  entered  the  city  of  Ciudad 
Obregon,  on  the  west  coast,  they  encountered  the  ac- 
complishments of  other  Mormons  who  had  been  there 
many  years  earlier.  The  new  missionaries  had  been 
directed  to  the  home  of  a  Mormon  family.  This  family 
had  baptized  some  people  in  the  city  and  had  other 
contacts  who  were  greatly  interested  in  the  Gospel. 
With  open  arms  the  family  welcomed  the  new  mis- 
sionaries and  expressed  joy  that  the  Lord's  work  could 
now  go  forward  there.  Within  a  short  time,  several 
baptisms  were  performed. 

The  branch  grew  rapidly.  Missionary  work  in- 
creased. A  rented  home  with  a  large  living  room, 
which  served  as  their  first  meetinghouse,  was  replaced 
by  a  larger  building.  Two  additional  missionaries  were 
sent  to  the  city. 

Within  four  months,  about  ten  persons  , per  month 
were  being  baptized.  Two  lady  missionaries  next  came 
to  the  branch  to  organize  the  Primary  and  Relief 
Society.  In  about  one  year's  time,  the  membership  in 
Ciudad  Obregon  had  grown  from  one  family  and  their 
friends  (a  total  of  about  nine  persons)  to  101  members. 

In  Sonora  other  missionaries  found  people  waiting 
for  the  Gospel.  On  one  occasion  they  called  on  an 
elderly  widowed  lady  who  showed  interest  in  their 
message.  After  they  had  finished  the  first  lesson,  the 
lady  said:  "I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  a  dream 
that  I  had  several  years  ago  that  I  cannot  forget." 

She  then  related  her  dream,  through  which  she 
knew  that  two  young  men  would  come  to  her  door 
some  day  to  bring  a  message  of  the  everlasting' Gospel. 
On  the  day  that  the  missionaries  were  to  come  she 
would  know  the  truth,  and  then  she  could  go  forth 
to  help  others  accept  it.  The  Lord  had  prepared  the 
way.  This  lady  accepted  the  Gospel,  continued  to 
progress  and  was  baptized;  and  she  is  now  carrying 
on  the  work  in  a  new  branch. 

Many  other  towns  of  Northern  Mexico  have  been 
opened  with  similar  success.  To  assure  a  program  of 
effectiveness  in  these  towns,  all  new  missionaries  now 
receive  instruction  in  Spanish  and  mission  policies  be- 
fore going  into  the  field.  While  in  the  field  they  re- 
ceive monthly  visits  from  supervising  elders  and  district 
presidents. 

Today  there  are  138  full-time  missionaries  in  the 
Northern  Mexican  Mission.  This  is  a  fruitful  period, 
and  in  time  there  may  be  a  third  mission  in  Mexico. 

Pancho  Villa  was  wrong;  it  was  a  time  for  mission- 
ary work  and  it  still  is. 
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Whether  a  couple  is  considering  marriage  or  chess,    a  good  beginning  is  important. 

Let  Your  Marriage  Last  Forever* 


By  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Jr. 


And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not* 
good  that  the  man  should  be  alone; 
I  will  make  an  help  meet  for  him. 

—Genesis  2:18. 

GOD  performed  the  first  marriage 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  before 
death  ever  entered  into  the  world. 
Marriage  is  an  eternal  principle.  All 
God's  laws  are  celestial.  At  no  time 
has  He- given  a  commandment  that 
promises  only  telestial  or  terrestrial 
glory  if  lived  according  to  command. 
Whenever  the  Lord  has  referred  to 

*This  lesson  will  also  assist  Course  25,  lesson 
of  August  2,  "Making  of  Eternal  Marriage."  Also, 
for  Course  29:  lesson  of  June  14,  "Marriage  for 
Eternity";  and  lesson  of  September  20,  "Marriage 
and  Family."  For  Course  27,  lesson  of  October 
25,  "Marriage  and  Family  Life." 
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marriage,  He  has  spoken  in  terms 
of  eternity,  for  it  is  a  principle  which 
is  essential  to  exaltation.  It  is  a 
law  of  the  Gospel. 

The  principle  of  marriage  is  one 
of  the  most  abused  doctrines  that 
has  been  given  to  man.  Failure 
to  understand  the  scriptures  has  re- 
sulted in  the  doctrine  of  "until  death 
do  you  part."  It  has  been  said  that 
any  marriage  that  has  not  been 
solemnized  by  authority  of  the 
priesthood  of  God  in  temples  or- 
dained for  such  purposes  is  a  future 
bill  of  divorcement.  Separation  is 
all  that  is  promised.  Yet  the  majority 
of  God's  children  are  willing  to  make 


contracts  that  are  of  no  force  after 
they  are  dead. 

False  interpretation  of  scriptural 
passages  has  given  rise  to  the  doc- 
trine of  "estrangement."  The  idea 
is  taught  in  many  religious  faiths 
that  there  is  no  marriage  in  heaven, 
that  individuals  in  the  resurrection 
shall  be  as  spiritual  angels.  They 
shall  receive  their  reward  as  they 
so  teach  —  estrangement.  There  are 
many  mansions  in  our  Father's  house, 
and  we  shall  receive  that  mansion 
for  which  we  are  willing  to  strive. 

The  Lord  said,  "It  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone."  This  means  in 
eternity  as  well  as  any  generation 
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of  time.  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image.  When  Eve  was  created 
as  an  helpmeet  for  Adam,  Adam 
said,  ".  .  .  This  [woman]  is  now 
bone  of  my  hones,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh:  .  .  ."  (Genesis  2:23.) 

Divorce  was  never  implied.  Mar- 
riage ordained  of  God  does  not 
result  in  separation  at  death. 

The  Saviour  taught  the  principle 
of  eternal  marriage.  This  is  evident 
in  His  answer  to  the  Pharisees  who 
tempted  Him.    Note  the  following: 

...  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put 
away  his  wjfe  for  every  cause? 

And  he  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which 
made  them  at  the  beginning  made 
them  male  and  female, 

.  And  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife:  and  they 
twain   shall  be  one  flesh? 

Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain, 
but  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder. 

They  say  unto  him,  Why  did  Moses 
then  command  to  give  a  writing  of 
divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away? 

He  saith  unto  them,  Moses  because 
of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered 
you  to  put  away  your  wives :  hut  from 
the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  { Matthew 
19:3-8.    See  Genesis  2:24.) 

What  God  has  joined  together  be- 
comes one  flesh.  There  is  no  thought 
of  separation.  What  man  joins  to- 
gether is  until  death  do  you  part. 

Paul  said: 

Nevertheless  neither  is  the  man 
without  the  woman,  neither  the  wom- 
an without  the  man,  in  the  Lord. 
(I  Corinthians  11:11.) 

"In  the  Lord"  implies  a  marriage 
performed  by  recognized  authority 
from  God.  It  has  no  reference  to 
civil  marriages  nor  marriage  outside 
of  sacred  temples  where  the  binding 
power  cannot  be  invoked.  Stake 
presidents,  bishops,  ministers  and 
civil  authorities  can  offer  no  more 
than  a  "bill  of  divorcement"  at 
death. 


The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  has  said: 

I  know  that,  whatsoever  God  doeth, 
it  shall  be  for  ever:  .  .  .  {Ecclesiastes 
3:14.) 

"But,  says  one,  the  Saviour  told 
the  Sadducees  that  there  is  no  mar- 
riage or  giving  in  marriage  in  heav- 
en. (See  Luke  20:27,  28.)  Is  this  not 
evidence  of  separation  and  a  resur- 
rection of  singleness?" 

The  Saviour  was  right  in  His  an- 
swer to  the  Sadducees.  Their  question 
was  a  mere  supposition  based  on 
worldly  marriages.  The  Sadducees 
did  not  believe  in  a  resurrection. 
Like  the  Pharisees,  they  endeavored 
to  tempt  the  Saviour,  but  He  an- 
swered them  in  the  light  of  their 
own  knowledge. 

And  Jesus  answering  said  unto 
them,  The  children  of  this  world 
marry,  and  are  given  in  marriage: 

But  they  which  shall  be  accounted 
worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  and  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither 
marry,  nor   are   given  in  marriage: 

Neither  can  they  die  any  more:  for 
they  are  equal  unto  the  angels;  and 
are  the  children  of  God,  being  the 
children  of  the  resurrection.  {Luke 
20:34-36.) 

Certainly  the  children  of  this 
world  who  marry  according  to 
worldly  laws  shall  have  a  resurrec- 
tion, but  they  shall  remain  separate- 
ly and  singly  as  angels  —  servants  to 
those  who  are  worthy  of  a  greater 
glory. 

For  whatsoever  things  remain  are 
by  me;  and  whatsoever  things  are 
not  by  me  shall  be  shaken  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Therefore,  if  a  man  marry  him  a 
wife  in  the  world,  and  he  marry  her 
not  by  me  nor  by  my  word,  and  he 
covenant  with  her  so  long  as  he  is 
in  the  world  and  she  with  him,  their 
covenant  and  marriage  are  not  of 
force  when  they  are  dead,  and  when 
they  are  out  of  this  world;  therefore, 
they  are  not  bound  by  any  law  when 
they  are  out  of  the  world. 

Therefore,    when  they    are   out   of 


the  world  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage;  but  are  appointed 
angels  in  heaven;  which  angels  are 
ministering  servants,  to  minister  for 
those  who  are  worthy  of  a  far  more, 
and  an  exceeding,  and  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory. 

For  these  angels  did  not  abide  my 
law;  therefore,  they  cannot  be  en- 
larged, but  remain  separately  and 
singly,  without  exaltation,  in  their 
saved  condition,  to  all  eternity;  and 
from  henceforth  are  not  gods,  but  are 
angels  of  God  forever  and  ever.  ( Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  132:14-17.) 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many, 
Paul  did  not  condemn  marriage. 
He  was  a  widower  who  expressed 
personal  views.  "...  I  speak  this 
by  permission,  and  not  of  com- 
mandment" he  said.  (I  Corinthians 
7:6.)  He  knew  that  marriage  was 
essential,  "for  it  is  better  to  marry 
than  to  burn.  And  unto  the  married 
I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord, 
Let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her 
husband."    (7  Corinthians  7:9,  10.) 

The  doctrine  of  celibacy  is  a  doc- 
trine of  the  anti-Christ,  and  Paul  re- 
fers to  it  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
"falling  away."  (7  Timothy  4:3.)  For- 
bidding to  marry  is  not  authorized 
of  God.    He  has  said: 

And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
that  whoso  forbiddeth  to  marry  is  not 
ordained  of  God,  for  marriage  is  or- 
dained of  God  unto  man.  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  49:15.) 

It  is  far  better  for  the  young  wom- 
en of  the  Church  to  remain  single 
than  to  marry  outside  the  faith.  The 
Lord  will  judge  all  by  the  desires 
and  intent  of  their  hearts.1  The 
righteous  who  do  not  marry,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  the  blessings. 

Let  a  Protestant  marry  a  Protes- 
tant and  a  Catholic  marry  a  Catholic, 
but  in  the  words  of  Paul,  "Be  ye  not 
unequally  yoked  together  with  un- 
believers." (II  Corinthians  6:14.) 

1Smith,  Joseph,  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  II, 
1904  edition,  Deseret  News  Press,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  page  380. 
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Each  was  adorned  with  spiritual  lets. 

They  Raised  Their 

Voices  in  Song— 

and  My  Heart 

Listened* 


An  experience  in  the  life  of  Elder  Mat- 
thew Cowley,  excerpted  from  "Matthew 
Cowley,  Man  of  Faith9 


By  Minnie   E.   Anderson 


WE  believe  that  baptism  by  immersion  for  the 
remission  of  sins  is  a  necessary  requirement 
for  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Remission 
is  defined  as  the  cancellation  or  release  from  a  debt 
or  penalty.  When  we  are  baptized,  we  are  cleansed 
from  our  past  sins  and  a  transformation,  if  we  are  sin- 
cere, takes  place  within  us.  For  this  wanted  change 
to  occur,  we  must  take  upon  ourselves  the  name  of 
Christ  and  pattern  our  lives  after  His  teaching,  we 
must  love  and  forgive  our  enemies  and  do  good  to  all 
men,  and  we  must  be  in  tune  with  His  Spirit. 

Elder  Matthew  Cowley  exemplified  these  principles 
in  his  life. 

In  a  letter  found  among  his  papers  following  his 
death,  he  tells  of  a  visit  to  Kalaupapa,  the  leper  colony. 
This  letter  tells  how  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins 
had  transformed  the  spirit  and  character  of  those  afflict- 
ed by  this  dread  disease,  who  had  accepted  Christ  and 
gone  into  the  waters  of  baptism  and  been  given  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  tells  also  how  Elder  Cowley 
had  been  touched  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the 
excerpt : 

.  .  .  The  visit  was  all  too  short,  yet  it  will  be  vivid 
upon  my  memory  forever.  I  went  there  apprehending 
that  I  would  be  depressed.  I  left  knowing  that  I  had 
been  exalted.  I  expected  that  my  heart,  which  is  not 
too  strong,  would  be  torn  with  sympathy;  but  I  went 
away  with  the  feeling  that  it  had  been  healed. 

Never  had  I  dreamed  that  I  would  hear  lepers  lift 
their  voices  in  song.  The  experience  lifted  my  soul.  Beau- 
tiful harmony  from  a  chorus  of  emaciated  and  disfigured 
lepers  and  directed  by  one  blinded  by  the  dread  disease 
was  indeed  more  than  I  had  expected. 

That  was  a  memorable  hour  of  worship.  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  service  came  from  the  congregation— not  from 
the  pulpit.  In  appreciation  for  that  inspiration,  I  prayed 
hard  that  I  might  make,  with  words  from  a  limited  and 
inadequate  vocabulary,  "leis"  of  spiritual  flowers  to  place 
about  their  necks.  How  miserably  I  failed!  When  I  arose 
to  the  impossible  task,  I  had  already  discovered  that 
each  of  them  was  so  adorned  with  spiritual  leis  made 
from  the  floral  garden  of  his  or  her  own  soul,  that 
any  creation  of  mine  would  have  spoiled  the  picture. 
Had  I  thought  they  would  understand  I  would  have  just 
said,  "Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart"  and  sat 
down.    I  only  said  more  because  they  expected  it. 

I  went  from  the  meeting  appreciating  my  friends, 
loving  my  enemies,  worshiping  God,  and  with  a  heart 
purged  of  all  pettiness.  This  is  a  transformation  for  me, 
and  for  it  I  am  indebted  to  the  leper  Saints  of  Kalaupapa.1 


.99 


"For  Course  27,  lesson  of  August  9,  "The  Remission  of  Sins";  and 
for  Course  7,  lesson  of  September  27,   "The  Missions  in  the  Pacific." 

iSmith,  Henry  A.,  Matthew  Cowley,  Man  of  Faith;  1956  edition; 
Bookcraft,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;   pages   301,   302. 
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Building  Operations 

in  Wards  and 

Branches  of  the  Church 


9* 

1949 

37* 

HSSfl 

Cumulative 
Total 

Cumulative 
Total 

1850-1870 

9 

1469 

1890 

92* 

101 

1950 

73* 

1542 

1910 

336* 

437 

1951 

84* 

1626 

1920 

273* 

710 

1952 

96* 

1722 

1930 

324* 

1034 

1953 

117* 

1839 

1940 

254* 

1288 

1954 

130t 

1969 

1944 

87* 

1375 

1955 

185f 

2154 

1945 

16* 

1391 

1956 

203f 

2357 

1946 

9* 

1400 

1957 

130f 

2487 

1947 

9* 

1409 

1958 

175t 

2662 

1948 

23* 

1432 

_  *  Total  includes  new  buildings',  major  remodel- 
ing operations  and  replacement  of  old  and  inade- 
quate buildings. 

t  Total   includes  number  of  buildings   dedicated 
and  number  of  major  additions   completed. 
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(For  Course    11,   lesson   of  August   2,   "Church   Buildings.") 
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They  Taught 
Forgiveness 


Pointing  to  his  assassin,  the 
mortally  wounded  President  whis- 
pered,   "Don't    let    them    hurt    him." 


By  Arthur  S.  Anderson 

JESUS  taught  His  disciples  to 
forgive  not  seven  times,  but 
seventy  times  seven.  Even  in  the  face 
of  death  at  the  hands  of  His  per- 
secutors, He  said,  "Father,  forgive 
them;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  {Luke  23:34.)  The  following 
men  practiced  our  Lord's  example 
and  discovered  the  cleansing  powers 
of  forgiveness,  as  well  as  the  impor- 
tance of  this  principle  as  a  great 
teaching  force. 


the  wise  governor  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  show  his  river  boss  an  ex- 
ample of  forgiveness.   Governor 
Stewart  granted  the  man  a  full  par- 
don.1 


"Don't  let  them  hurt  him, 
pered  the  injured  president.2 


whis- 


Returned  Good  for  Evil 

During  his  youth,  Robert  M.  Stew- 
art worked  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  river 
steamboat.  His  boss  was  notoriously 
inconsiderate  of  his  employees  and 
on  one  occasion  drove  Stewart  out 
of  a  sick  bed  with  a  stick  to  make 
the  boy  work. 

Some  years  later,  Stewart  and  his 
boss  met  under  rather  different  cir- 
cumstances: Robert  M.  Stewart  was 
governor  of  the  state  of  Missouri 
(elected  1857),  and  his  former  boss 
was  a  prisoner  appealing  for  pardon. 

Rather  than  return  evil  for  evil, 


"For  Course  5,  lesson  of  August  9,  "A  Merci- 
ful Person  Is  Willing  To  Forgive";  and  for 
Course  1,  lesson  of  September  20,  "When  Others 
Are  Unkind  to  Us." 


In  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  6,  1901, 
United  States  President  William 
McKinley  held  a  public  reception 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Hundreds  of 
people  came  to  shake  hands  with 
him  and  wish  him  well. 

One  young  man,  however,  brought 
no  good  wishes  for  the  president. 
He  waited  in  line  with  a  pistol  hid- 
den in  a  bandage  around  his  right 
hand.  As  he  approached  the  head 
of  the  reception  line,  he  fired  a 
bullet  which  hit  the  president. 

As  William  McKinley  fell  to  the 
floor  mortally  wounded,  he  pointed 
to  Leon  Czolgosz,  the  assassin,  who 
had  already  been  seized  by  on- 
lookers. 


^Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  edited  by 
Dumas  Malone,  1936  edition;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York;  page  13;  and  Knight,  Walter 
B.,  3,000  Illustrations  For  Christian  Service,  1950 
edition;  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com- 
pany; pages  293,  294. 


A  Reflection  of  Love 

Though  Leonardo  da  Vinci  lived 
many  years  ago  (born  1452),  he  re- 
mains famous  throughout  the  world 
for  his  masterful  paintings.  Probably 
his  most  famous  work  is  "The  Last 
Supper,"  which  has  been  hailed  as 
the  "most  perfect  composition  in  the 
history  of  painting  of  all  ages." 

According  to  one  account,  da  Vinci 
became  quite  angry  with  one  of  his 
friends  during  the  painting  of  "The 
Last  Supper."  When  he  returned  to 
the  painting,  he  was  unable  to  work 
on  the  character-filled  faces  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles. 

At  last  he  sought  out  the  man 
whom  he  had  wronged  and  asked  his 
forgiveness.  Only  when  he  had  put 
his  own  life  in  tune  with  the  spirit 
he  knew  his  subjects  must  radiate 
was  he  able  to  continue  his  work.3 

2McConnell,  Jane  and  Burt,  First  Ladies,  1953 
edition;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York; 
pages  222-241;  and  World  Book  Encyclopedia, 
Vol.  11,  1959  edition;  Field  Enterprises  Educa- 
tional   Corporation,   Chicago,    Illinois;    page   4683. 

3Richter,  Jean  Paul,  Ph.D.,  Leonardo;  Sampson 
Low,  Marston  &  Company  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet 
Street,  E.  C,  1879;  page  17;  and  3,000  Illustra- 
tions for  Christian   Service,   page   292. 
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'Brigham  Young  Meets  Jim  Bridger"* 


THE    STORY 

When  the  pioneers  reached  South  Pass  the  latter  part  of  June,  1847, 
they  were  really  in  the  land  of  the  trappers  and  fur  traders.  South  Pass 
was  a  "U"  shaped  opening  into  the  mountains  and  had  been  discovered 
by  William  Ashley's  trappers  some  twenty-three  years  before.  From  this 
area  they  had  explored  streams  and  valleys  to  the  west  while  trapping 
beaver. 

The  pioneers  were  now  on  the  Continental  Divide  and  camped  two 
miles  west  of  the  Divide  at  Pacific  Springs.  At  this  camp,  on  June  27,  1847, 
the  Saints  were  visited  by  Major  Moses  Harris.  He  told  them  something 
about  the  Great  Basin  and  added  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  timber, 
making  it  unfavorable  to  start  a  colony  there.  Shortly  after  Major  Harris 
had  gone,  another  trapper,  Thomas  L.  Smith,  known  better  as  "Peg-leg" 
Smith,  came  with  other  trappers.  "Peg-leg"  was  on  his  way  east  from 
Bear  River,  where  he  had  a  trading  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Soda  Springs, 
Idaho.  He  advised  the  Saints  to  go  northward  from  Fort  Bridger  into 
Cache  Valley. 

About  five  o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  June  28,  1847,  the  pioneers 
met  three  bearded  trappers,  one  of  whom  was  Jim  Bridger  —  a  man  with 
great  knowledge  of  the  West.  Brigham  Young  was  anxious  to  meet  him 
because  it  was  believed  that  Jim  Bridger  had  a  greater  acquaintance 
with  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  than  any  other  man  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  President  Young  asked  Bridger  and  his  companions  to  stay 
overnight  and  hold  counsel  with  the  apostles. 

Jim  Bridger  told  President  Young  that  it  was  unwise  to  bring  a 
large  population  into  the  Great  Basin  until  it  was  proven  that  grain 
could  be  raised  there.  The  early  frosts,  he  thought,  would  injure  such 
crops.  He  gave  favorable  reports  of  the  country  to  the  north,  Bear  River 
Valley  and  to  the  south,  near  what  is  now  called  Utah  Lake.  Even  though 
Brigham  Young  heard  many  unfavorable  reports  along  with  the  other 
favorable  ones,  he  and  his  band  of  pioneers  pushed  on  toward  their 
destination. 

A  year  or  so  after  the  Saints  reached  the  valley,  Brigham  Young  said 
in  a  sermon:  "The  mountaineers  never  thought  we  could  raise  grain  here. 
Mr.  Bridger  said  he  would  give  me  one  thousand  dollars  if  he  only  knew 
we  could  raise  an  ear  of  corn.  I  knew  in  the  Temple  of  Nauvoo  that 
we  could  raise  grain  here."1 


*For  Course  7,  lesson  of  June  28,  "Brigham  Young";  and  for  Course  11,  lesson  of  September  27, 
"Pioneer  Trail  Blazing." 

^'Extracts  from  Minutes  on  File  in  the  Historian's  Office,"  cited  by  A.  William  Lund,  The 
Improvement  Era,  July,  1928. 
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MEETS 
JIM  BRIDGER 


Detail  from  Mural  Painting 
by  Edward  T.  Grigware. 
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"Brigham  Young  Meets  Jim  Bridger' 


THE    PICTURE 

Nine  days  after  Brigham  Young  had  met  and  talked  with  Jim  Bridger, 
the  pioneers  arrived  at  Fort  Bridger.  Jim  Bridger  and  his  companions, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  gone  on  eastward. 

"Fort  Bridger  was  described  as  being  composed  of  two  log  houses, 
each  about  40  feet  long,  and  joined  by  a  10-foot  high  pen  for  horses. 
This  was  made  by  placing  poles  upright  in  the  ground  close  together."2 
Near  the  fort  were  several  Indian  lodges  and  children  playing.  The  fort 
was  surrounded  by  groves  of  cottonwood  trees  and  a  network  of  streams 
and  mountain  meadows.  It  had  indeed  been  a  haven  for  trappers,  traders 
and  emigrants.  The  pioneers  rested  here  for  three  days  before  continuing 
their  journey. 

For  dramatic  effect  and  to  bring  the  principal  characters  together, 
the  artist  depicts  Brigham  Young  meeting  Jim  Bridger  at  this  historic 
old  fort.  The  Saints  had  planned,  in  reality,  to  do  so,  but  according  to 
historical  records,  the  meeting  took  place  earlier. 

The  setting  of  the  fort  and  its  situation  among  the  trees  gives  us 
the  feeling  of  the  kind  of  haven  it  must  have  been  to  road- weary  travelers. 

The  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  fur  traders  at  the  fort  shows 
friendliness  and  interest.  Brigham  Young  exhibited  the  same  friendly, 
sympathetic  interest  in  these  men  as  he  showed  to  people  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Perhaps  the  greatest  strength  of  this  picture  is  the  characterization 
of  the  people.  The  artist,  Edward  T.  Grigware,  creates  a  feeling  of  mutual 
respect  and  understanding  for  them. 

—Hazel  W.  Lewis. 


HUreer,  Leland  H.,  The  Founding  of  An  Empire;  1947  edition;  Bookcraft,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
page  289. 


Flannelboard  Story 

A  Printing  Press 
Crosses  a  Continent* 


By  Marie  F  Felt 

AS  President  Brigham  Young  sat  in  his  office  at 
L  Winter  Quarters  one  day  in  the  early  spring  of 
1847,  a  knock  came  at  his  door.  It  was  William  Phelps. 
Brother  Phelps  had  come  at  the  request  of  the  President. 

As  he  sat  looking  at  his  visitor,  President  Young 
got  right  to  the  point: 

"Brother  Phelps,"  he  started,  "you  have  been  asked 
to  come  here  for  a  very  special  purpose.  As  you  know, 
plans  for  getting  the  Saints  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
have  been  carefully  made.  We  are  now  thinking  of 
problems  that  we  must  meet  after  they  arrive.  One 
of  these  is  to  feed  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies.  To 
do  this  we  will  need  a  good  printing  press;  and  we 
believe  that  you  are  the  man  to  get  one  for  us,  if  you 
are  willing." 

Brother  Phelps  readily  accepted  his  call.  He  was 
a  printer  by  trade  and  knew  exactly  what  was  needed. 
[End  of  Scene  I.] 

Within  a  month  after  receiving  his  call  and  about 
two  weeks  after  President  Young  and  the  first  company 
of  Pioneers  had  left  for  the  Great  Basin,  William  Phelps 
left  Winter  Quarters  for  Nauvoo.  From  Nauvoo  he 
went  on  to  Boston  to  talk  with  Alexander  Badlam,  a 
wealthy  and  generous  varnish  maker  and  an  early 
convert  to  the  Church.  Brother  Badlam,  along  with 
President  William  I.  Appleby  and  the  Saints  of  the 
Eastern  States  Mission,  were  able  to  help  Brother  Phelps 
purchase  the  much-needed  printing  press.  [End  of 
Scene  II.] 

William  Phelps  arrived  in  Winter  Quarters  on  Nov- 
ember 12,  1847,  just  twelve  days  after  President  Young 
and  other  Church  leaders  had  returned  from  Salt  Lake 
Valley.  Brother  Phelps  was  anxious  to  let  President 
Young  know  of  his  success,  and  the  day  after  his 
arrival  he  made  his  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve. 

The  problem  now  facing  President  Young  was  get- 
ting the  printing  press  to  the  valley.  There  were  many 
people  who  needed  and  wanted  to  go  to  the  mountains, 
and  extra  wagons  for  carrying  the  press  could  not  be 
made  available.  When  President  Young  left  Winter 
Quarters  in  May  with  a  large  company  of  Saints  head- 
ed for  the  West,  he  was  disappointed  that  he  could  not 
take  the  press.  » 

Fully   realizing   the   many  problems    of   President 


'For    Course    11,    lesson    of    July    5,     "The    Church     and     Industrial 
Enterprise." 


Examining  with  pride  the  first  copy  of  the  Deseret  News  are 
Brigham  H.  Young  (pressman),  Horace  K.  Whitney  (typesetter), 
Thomas  Bullock   (proofreader),  and  Willard  Richards  (editor). 

Young,  the  Saints  in  Kanesville,  Missouri,  decided  to 
help  get  the  printing  press  to  its  destination.  A  meet- 
ing was  called  by  Elders  Orson  Hyde,  George  A.  Smith 
and  Ezra  T.  Benson.  They  met  with  the  Saints  in 
front  of  the  stand  near  the  log  tabernacle. 

Then  Elder  Hyde  told  the  people  of  the  press  which 
belonged  to  the  Church  and  how  important  it  was 
to  get  it  to  the  valley  as  soon  as  possible.  He  then 
asked  for  volunteers  and  whatever  money,  teams  or 
wagons  they  could  spare.    [End  of  Scene  III.] 

About  a  month  later  the  three  Apostles  at  Kanes- 
ville "fitted  out"  three  ox-drawn  wagons  with  Church 
property,  which  included  "a  carding  machine,  a  print- 
ing press,  type,  glue,  stationery,  printing  ink  and  872 
bundles  of  paper."  Howard  Egan,  a  stout-hearted 
Irishman  of  great  faith  and  action,  was  chosen  to  guide 
this  equipment  to  Salt  Lake  Valley.  As  a  veteran  trav- 
eler, he  knew  of  the  problems  he  might  meet.  There 
could  be  hostile  Indians  or  buffalo  stampedes.  There 
were  dangerous  rivers  and  streams  to.  cross,  and  the 
possibility  of  illness  and  death  among  the  oxen  was 
with  them. 

As  Howard  Egan  and  his  party  traveled  with  their 
precious  cargo  toward  Salt  Lake  Valley,  they  were  not 
alone.  Hundreds  of  people  heading  for  the  gold  fields 
of  California  were  moving  along  the  same  trails. 

One  evening  as  the  Egan  party  stopped  to  rest, 
they  learned  of  a  plan  to  attack  them  and  steal  their 
provisions.  They  knew  they  were  not  safe,  and  after 
only  three  hours'  pause  in  a  swampy  camp,  Howard 
Egan  ordered  the  teamsters  to  drive  on.  All  night  long 
in  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  company  rolled  away 
from  danger.    [End  of  Scene  IV.] 
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Eight  days  later,  on  August  7,  the  company  rolled 
into  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  was  welcomed  by  President 
Young  and  a  company  of  Saints.  The  printing  equip- 
ment, long  needed  and  looked  for,  had  at  last  arrived! 
[End  of  Scene  V.] 

Plans  for  installation  and  operation  of  the  printing 
press  went  forward  with  dispatch.  By  midwinter  Broth- 
er Thomas  Bullock  had  cleaned  out  the  new  office 
building,  probably  in  the  little  adobe  mint  building. 
On  Jan.  22,  1850,  Brigham  H.  Young,  a  nephew  of  the 
President,  and  Brother  Bullock  moved  the  printing 
press  into  the  building. 

Many  problems  remained  to  be  solved  after  the 
printing  press  had  arrived  and  was  installed.  Therefore, 
it  was  June  15,  1850  before  the  first  copies  of  the 
Deseret  News  appeared. 

,As  the  copies  came  off  the  press,  President  Brigham 
Young  and  the  Saints  were  delighted.  It  was  a  day 
they  had  looked  forward  to  for  more  than  three  years. 
The  paper  was  delightful  to  see  and  wonderful  to  read. 
Now  there  was  a  newspaper  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  and  they  were  thrilled!1    [End  of  Scene  VI.] 

How  To  Present  the  Flannel  board  Story 

Characters  and   Props  Needed  for  this   Presentation  Are: 

Brigham  Young,  sitting.  ( CH40. ) 

William  Phelps,  standing.  (CH41.) 

Alexander  Badlam  of  Boston,  sitting.  ( CH42. ) 

Apostles  (CH43)  Orson  Hyde,  George  A.  Smith  and  Ezra 

T.  Benson,  standing. 
A  group  of  Saints.  ( CH44. ) 
Howard  Egan,  standing.  ( CH45. ) 
Three  covered  wagons  carrying  the  printing  press  and  other 

Church  property.  (CH46.) 
Brigham  Young  and  others    (CH47)    greet  Howard  Egan 

and  caravan  as  they  arrive. 
Interior  view  of  the  adobe  mint  building  which  housed  the 

press.   Brigham  Young,  Horace  K.  Whitney,  Thomas  K". 

Bullock,  and  Willard  Richards  are  seen  standing  in  a 

group  looking  at  the  first  issue  of  the  paper  that  has 

just  come  off  the  press.  (CH48  and  CH49. ) 

Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:   President  Young's  office. 

Action:  President  Brigham  Young  (CH40)  is  seen  sitting  in 
his  chair  as  Brother  Phelps  (CH41)  arrives.  After  a 
greeting,  Brother  Phelps  is  told  of  his  assignment. 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:  Interior  view  of  Brother  Badlam's  living  room  in 
Boston. 

Action:  Brother  Phelps  (CH41)  and  Badlam  (CH42)  are 
seen  seated  as  they  are  talking  with  each  other.  They 
make  plans  to  raise  funds  to  buy  the  printing  press. 
President  William  Appleby  and  the  Saints  of  the  East- 
ern States  Mission  are  to  be  asked  for  help. 

Scene  III: 

Scenery:    The  stand  near  the  log  tabernacle  at  Kanesville. 

Action:    The  three  Apostles  (CH43),  Orson  Hyde,  George 

A.  Smith  and  Ezra  T.  Benson  stand  facing  the  Saints 

(CH44)    who  have   come   to  the  meeting.    They  are 


asking  for  wagons,  teams  or  money  to  assist  in  getting 
the  Church  property  to  the  valley.  Howard  Egan  is 
chosen  to  guide  the  equipment  to  the  valley. 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:   Outdoors. 

Action:  Howard  Egan  (CH45)  and  his  party  bring  the 
printing  press  to  the  valley  by  covered  wagon  ( CH46 ) . 
By  careful  planning  he  avoids  many  difficulties. 

Scene  V: 

Scenery:    In  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Action:  President  Young  and  others  (CH47)  are  seen 
greeting  Howard  Egan  (CH46)  and  his  party  (CH47). 
They  express  appreciation  for  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
press  and  other  Church  property. 

Scene  VI: 

Scenery:    Interior  of  the  mint  building. 

Action:  Brigham  H.  Young,  Horace  K.  Whitney,  Thomas 
Bullock  and  Willard  Richards  view  the  first  issue  of 
The  Deseret  News  just  off  the  press.  (CH48  and 
CH49.) 


Suggested  Scene  Staging 


Scene  I 


Scene  II 


Scene  III 


Scene  IV 


Scene  V 


Scene  VI 


lAshton,   Wendell   J.,    Voice  in  the  West,   1950   edition;    Duell,    Sloan 
and  Pearce,  New  York,  New  York. 


For  This  Month's  Story  — 

Flannelboard  figures  and  props  needed  to  illustrate  this  story 
are  available  as  a  cutout  packet,  "A  Printing  Press  Crosses  a 
Continent."  This  packet  is  published  and  distributed  by  the 
Deseret  Book  Company,  44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.    It  sells  for  $1.25,  postage  prepaid. 

These  flannelboard  characters  stand  12  inches  tall  and  are 
reproduced  in  rich,  full  color.  Figures  are  printed  on  paper 
requiring  no  additional  backing.  To  use,  just  cut  out  the 
figures  and  scrape  the  back  to  cause  the  paper  fibers  to  stand. 

Next  Month  — 

Next  month's  flannelboard  story  will  be  on  "The  Coming  of 
the  Gulls."    It  will  assist  Courses  la,  5  and  11. 
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We  Can  Do  Many  Thin 
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'  Helpfulness 

I  certainly  have  been  a  help 
Around  the  house  today. 

I  washed  the  breakfast  dishes  up 
And  put  them  all  away. 

I  swept  the  kitchen  with  a  broom. 

I  tidied  up  the  shelf. 
And  I  did  all  these  useful  things 

Entirely   by  myself.1 

—Marchette  Chute. 


Each  of  us  can  do  many  things  to  make  our  home  and  our  neighborhood  a  prettier  place. 


Song  for  a  Little  House 

I'm  glad  our  house  is  a  little  house, 
Not  too  tall  nor  too  wide: 

I'm  glad  the  hovering  butterflies 
Feel  free  to  come  inside. 

Our  little  house  is  a  friendly  house 

It  is  not  shy  or  vain; 
It  gossips  with  the  talking  trees, 

And  makes  friends  with  the  rain. 

And  quick  leaves  cast  a  shimmer 
of  green 
Against  our  whited  walls, 
And  in  the  phlox,  the  courteous  bees 
Are  paying  duty  calls.2 

—Christopher  Morley. 


I  Thank  Thee 

I  thank  Thee  for  my  family 
To  work  and  talk  and  sing  with  me; 
For  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear; 
And  for  my  parents'  loving  care. 
I  thank  Thee  for  my  warm,  soft  bed; 
And  for  the  roof  above  my  head, 
So  that  if  rain  or  snow  should  fall 
It  cannot  trouble  me  at  all. 
Since  all  I  have  is  fine  and  good, 
Help  me  to  use  it  as  I  should. 
—Iris  W.  Schow. 


Working 

I  scrub  the  floor  and  sweep  the  stairs, 
Make  the  beds  and  dust  the  chairs, 
Dry  the  dishes  clean  and  bright, 
Close  the  door,  turn  off  the  light. 

I  rake  the  leaves  into  a  pile, 

Sweep  the  sidewalk,  sing  and  smile, 

Hang  my  clothes  as  I've  been  taught; 

Then  Mommy  knows  I  love  her  a  lot. 
—Leah  Cannon  Smith. 


Tor  Course  la,  lesson  of  August  16,  "A  Beau- 
tiful City";  for  Course  3,  lesson  of  August  30, 
"We  Work";  and  for  Course  1,  lesson  of  August 
2,  "We  Can  Do  Many  Things  at  Home." 


Tram  Around  and  About  by  Marchette  Chute; 
copyright  1941  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  New  York.    Reprinted  by  permission. 


2From  "Song  for  a  Little  House"  by  Christo- 
pher Morley;  copyright  1946;  published  by  J.  B. 
Lippencott    Co.     Reprinted    by   permission. 
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Only  by  Persuasion 


By  George  W.  Romney 


GEORGE  W.   ROMNEY 

Use  authority  in  the  right  way. 


As   Gospel   teachers   and    leaders,    there   are   only   two 

ways  that  We  can    influence  the   acts  of  others:     first, 

through  the  power  of  persuasion;  or  second,   through 

the   force   of   power  or  authority 

No  power  or  influence  can  or  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  virtue  of  the  priesthood,  only  by  persuasion,  by  long- 
suffering,  by  gentleness  and  meekness,  and  by  love  un- 
feigned. —Doctrine  and  Covenants  121:41. 

ABOUT  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  had  a  friend 
visiting  me  who  has  more  large  industrial  and 
economic  organizations  as  his  clients  than  any  other 
man  in  this  country.  In  discussing  the  concept  of 
organization,  we  discussed  the  organization  of  the 
Church;  and  I  read  to  him  those  portions  of  the  121st 
Section  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  relating  to 
power,  authority  and  persuasion.  He  said,  "I  wish  you 
would  send  me  a  copy,  because  that's  the  greatest 
statement  with  respect  to  the  proper  use  of  those  three 
principles  that  I  have  ever  heard." 

There  are  only  two  ways  that  we  can  influence  the 
acts  of  others:  first,  through  the  power  of  persuasion; 
or  second,  through  the  force  of  power  or  authority. 
We  can  get  people  —  children  or  adults  —  to  do  things 
because  they  want  to  or  because  they  have  to;  and, 
as  the  climax  of  world  history  approaches,  persuasion 
and  power  or  compulsion  have  been  developed  to  their 
highest  level.  Just  consider  the  more  modern  means 
that  exist  for  the  purposes  of  persuasion  —  newspapers 
as  we  have  never  known  them  before,  books,  magazines 
without  end,  radio,  television,  telephone  and  many 
others.  The  art  of  science  has  been  applied  to  analyze 
the  causes  of  human  action  —  there  is  a  new  field 
called  motivational  research.  The  subconscious  has 
been  probed,  and  some  have  developed  theories  of 
subliminal  persuasion  to  the  effect  that  people  can  be 
persuaded  without  even  knowing  they  are  being  per- 
suaded.. 

These  modern  means  and  this  modern  scientific 
knowledge  can  be  used  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Designing  men  seek  for  the  weaknesses  of  people  to 
serve  their  own  purpose;  and  thus  they  ruthlessly  de- 
stroy the  body,  the  mind,  the  will  and  the  spirit  of  man. 

For  the  purposes  of  compulsion,  the  instruments  of 

'For  Course  25,  lesson  of  June  14,  "Problems  in  Learning  the 
Gospel";  for  Course  23,  lesson  of  October  4,  "The  Calling  of  the  Teach- 
er"; and  of  general  interest  to  all  Gospel  teachers. 


coercion  are  fantastic,  and  the  ideology  of  compulsion 
is  widely  and  fervently  accepted.  Indeed  there  are 
those  students  of  freedom  and  totalitarianism  who 
maintain  that  those  devoted  to  totalitarianism  are  more 
dedicated  to  that  ideology  than  are  those  who  have 
inherited  the  precepts  of  freedom. 

The  ideology  of  compulsion  has  masqueraded  in 
the  words  and  goals  of  democracy  and  freedom  and 
even  in  the  economic  and  social  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Gospel. 

Education  and  science  have  been  perverted  by  the 
advocates  of  compulsion  to  enslave  men  and  to  devise 
means  of  brainwashing  the  minds  of  people  to  break 
their  will.  Indeed,  the  forces  of  persuasion  or  freedom 
and  compulsion  or  collectivism  are  locked  in  the  great- 
est struggle  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  as  a  people, 
we  know  that  that  struggle  is  both  seen  and  unseen. 

This  subject  is  too  vast  for  more  than  a  few  com- 
ments; and  it  cannot  be  understood  without  knowing 
the  proper  use  of  authority  which,  when  it  is  improper- 
ly used,  is  coercion  and  compulsion.  The  statement, 
"No  power  or  influence  can  or  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  virtue  of  the  priesthood,"  means  exactly  what  it 
says  —  that  anything  accomplished  by  virtue  of  co- 
ercion or  compulsion  is,  by  its  very  nature,  temporary. 
The  use  of  coercion  implies  resistance  of  the  human 
will  and  experience  shows  that  those  curbed  will  revolt 
when  the  pressure  is  released. 

This  temporary  nature  of  authority  and  coercion  is 
demonstrated  on  every  hand  in  our  everyday  lives. 
We  all  know  children  from  homes  where  there  has 
been  too  much  authority  and  too  much  coercion.  Once 
they  get  a  little  freedom,  they  go  berserk.  We  have 
seen  nations  subjected  to  coercion  and  compulsion. 
As  soon  as  they  had  freedom,  they  began  to  express 
the  natural  desires  of  the  human  soul. 

Consider  Hungary.  Students  and  little  children  in 
Hungary  during  their  recent  revolution  performed  acts 
of  bravery  beyond  those  of  the  minutemen  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord.  In  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  compulsion 
and  to  have  freedom,  children  of  twelve  walked  to 
tanks  and  dropped  bombs  into  them,  knowing  they 
themselves  would  be  destroyed  with  the  tanks. 

Reports  on  Russia  indicate  that  students  and  writers, 
even  under  coercion,  seek  the  opportunity  of  expres- 
sion.   Consider  Pasternak  and  his  Nobel  prize-winning 
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novel,  Dr.  Zhivago.  There  are  many  passages  from  that 
book  which  are  truly  marvelous  expressions  of  freedom 
and  persuasion.  Consider  this  one:  "What  through  the 
centuries  has  raised  man  above  the  beast  is  not  the 
cudgel,  but  an  inward  music,  the  irresistible  power  of 
unarmed  truth  and  the  powerful  attraction  of  example" 
—  that  from  behind  the  iron  curtain! 

A  Lesson  on  Persuasion 

My  World  War  II  experience  taught  me  some  les- 
sons of  persuasion  and  authority.  At  the  start  of  the 
war,  the  great  automotive  industry,  acting  on  the  pre- 
cepts that  are  fundamental  to  us  in  this  country,  volun- 
tarily organized  the  most  intensive,  cooperative  activity 
that  could  possibly  be  conceived  of  to  expedite  the 
output  of  armaments  for  the  forces  of  freedom.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  war,  Hitler  was  still  trying,  through 
dictatorship  and  decree,  to  compel  German  industry 
to  do  things  that  American  industry  —  the  automobile 
industry  at  least  —  had  been  doing  from  the  war's 
commencement. 

It  happened  to  be  my  lot  to  serve  as  the  operating 
head  of  the  vast  Automotive  Council  for  War  Produc- 
tion. At  one  period  during  the  war  I  had  some 
difficulties  in  using  the  principle  of  persuasion  to  effect 
the  cooperation  of  the  entire  group.  So  I  sought  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  then  president  of 
General  Motors,  and  later  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  explained  my  problems  to  him;  and  when  I  finished 
he  said:  "You  know,  George,  I'm  probably  more  fa- 
miliar with  your  problems  than  anyone  else  in  this 
business  because  I  probably  run  the  biggest  voluntary 
industrial  association  in  the  world  with  all  of  our  divi- 
sions, autonomous  and  decentralized.  Do  you  know  that 
since  I  have  been  president  of  General  Motors,  I  have 
never  ordered  anyone  to  do  anything."  And  then  he 
made  what  to  me  has  remained  a  classic  statement. 
He  said,  "The  principal  advantage  of  authority  is  that 
when  you  have  it,  no  one  else  can  use  it  against  you." 

It  is  my  personal  experience  and  conviction  that  the 
priesthood  and  the  Church  provide  the  greatest  poten- 
tial training  on  the  correct  use  of  authority  and  power. 
It  comes  gradually  with  boys  starting  their  training  in 
their  early  ages. 

Despite  advances  in  methods  of  persuasion,  the 
Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers  have  the  most 
effective  means  and  decisive  role  outside  of  the  home. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  this  is  true: 

First,  while  all  of  us  must  live  in  the  midst  of  evil, 
it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  we  are  affected  only  by 
those  things  our  minds  receive  and  record.  There  is 
much  evidence  to  indicate  that  these  theories  on  the 
subconscious,  subliminal  and  emotions  are  based  on 
their  influence  on  forgotten  things  —  things  we  have 
known  and  forgotten  and  on  things  that  are  habitual 
with  us. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  human  mind  is  like  a 
camera;  and,  of  course,  the  principal  elements  of  a 
camera  are  the  lens  and  the  film.  With  the  proper  lens, 


you  can  pierce  the  universe  or  you  can  photograph 
the  minute  and  the  invisible.  With  the  proper  film  you 
can  get  just  black  and  white,  or  you  can  get  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow. 

The  human  mind  is  like  the  camera  because  it 
really  only  accepts  and  receives  those  things  which  it 
has  been  trained  to  receive,  and  it  only  records  those 
things  which  it  has  been  developed  to  record.  Like  a 
camera,  the  mind  does  not  receive  all  it  is  exposed  to 
and  does  not  record  things  it  has  not  been  developed  to 
record.  It  does  not  respond  readily  to  alien  influences. 
This  means  a  mind  fashioned  with  truth  will  see  and 
record  truth  and  act  on  truth. 

Second,  direct  personal  communication  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  persuasion  —  more  effective  than  all 
the  modern  means  that  have  been  developed.  Stephen 
E.  Fitzgerald,  in  his  book,  Communicating  Ideas  for 
the  Public,  says: 

So  the  oldest  medium  of  public  persuasion  in  the 
world  —  going  to  bat  for  your  ideas  personally  —  proves 
itself  in  the  laboratory  .  .  .  These  factors  ( the  higher  level ) 
of  interest  and  emotion  aroused  by  group  conditions,  in 
other  words  classroom  conditions,  and  the  early  familiari- 
ty) explain  a  good  deal  of  the  efficiency  of  speech  as  a 
communicator. 

Since  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  human  speech 
has  been  our  most  universal  form  of  communication. 
Even  today,  in  an  age  of  radio,  television,  lighted  dirigibles 
and  animated  billboards,  human  speech  remains  a  fore- 
most channel  to  the  human  mind.  As  teachers,  you  em- 
ploy the  most  effective  means  of  persuasion;  the  only 
means  available  to  the  Saviour,  who  was  the  greatest 
communicator  both  in  terms  of  voicing  His  ideas  so 
children  could  understand  them  and  in  terms  of  their 
retention  by  them,  and  by  those  among  whom  He  lived. 

Third,  you  have  the  irresistible  truth.  You  have 
pure  knowledge  from  God  to  shape  perfect  mental 
lenses  and  film. 

Essential  Elements  of  Persuasion 

What  are  the  essential  elements  of  effective  persua- 
sion? 

First,  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  42:14,  it 
states,  "If  ye  receive  not  the  Spirit  ye  shall  not  teach." 
This  means  that  a  testimony  or  conviction  about  that 
which  you  are  attempting  to  communicate  is  an  abso- 
lute essential  in  persuasion  and  communication.  With- 
out it  you  cannot  have  the  enthusiasm  and  the  sincerity 
that  are  to  the  mental  camera  what  light  is  to  photog- 
raphy. 

A  second  element  of  effective  persuasion  is  adequate 
preparation.  One  great  man  said,  "Chance  favors  the 
prepared  mind."  Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  un- 
less we  have  searched  and  prepared,  we  cannot  expect 
help  through  prayer  and  the  spirit. 

Third,  the  teacher  must  have  a  message  which  he 
believes  will  benefit  the  audience.  I  think  effective 
persuasion,  whether  it  be  in  teaching  or  in  some  other 
form,  requires  that  the  persuader  develop  within  his 
own  mind  and  soul  an  idea  —  a  central  theme  which 
he  thinks  will  be  of  value  to  the  people  with  whom 
he  is  communicating. 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 
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The  fourth  element  is  the  mastery  of  the  best  meth- 
od. How  discouraging  it  is  to  try  to  establish  teacher 
training  courses  for  the  Sunday  School  and  the  auxili- 
ary organizations.  It  is  discouraging  because  of  our 
tendency  to  believe  that  when  we  have  mastered  some 
field,  we  can  automatically  be  good  teachers.  Actually, 
this  field  of  persuasion  is  composed  of  many  arts,  of 
which  teaching  is  one. 

Probably  the  greatest  purveyor  of  words  this  nation 
has  ever  had  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  One  day 
he  was  out  in  the  barnyard  trying  to  get  a  calf  into 
the  barn.  He  had  a  rope  around  the  calf  s  neck,  and 
he  was  trying  to  drag  the  calf  into  the  barn.  The  calf 
did  not  want  to  go.  The  Swedish  maid  in  the  house 
looked  out  and  saw  him  and  began  to  laugh.  She  went 
out  to  the  barnyard  and  dipped  her  finger  in  a  pail 
of  milk,  held  it  in  front  of  the  calf's  nose  and  led  the 
calf  in  the  barn.  She  could  communicate  to  the  calf. 
Emerson  wrote  in  his  diary,  "I  love  people  who  can  do 
things."  He  could  have  written,  "I  love  people  who 
know  how  to  do  things."  It  is  important  to  master  the 
methods  of  teaching. 

Fifth  is  love  for  each  individual.   "Love  unfeigned." 

Sixth  is  example  —  the  powerful  attraction  of  ex- 
ample. In  my  recollection,  two  examples  stand  out 
vividly  from  my  childhood.  One  was  a  devoted  scout- 
master —  his  personality,  his  character,  his  devotion 
to  the  boys.  Another,  equally  vivid,  a  man  I  saw  only 
one  day  —  a  stake  Sunday  School  board  member  who 
came  to  our  ward  and  visited  our  class.  I  was  then  in 
my  teens  and  not  always  complying  with  all  of  the 
commandments.  That  afternoon  found  me  at  a  baseball 
game,  and  there  was  the  Sunday  School  board  member 
sitting  behind  me,  smoking  a  cigaret.  The  whole  image 
is  more  vivid  in  my  mind  today  than  many  more  im- 
portant things,  I  am  sure,  that  played  a  more  important 
part  —  the  power  of  example. 

The  seventh  element  is  the  correct  use  of  authority. 
Authority  should  be  used  only  when  moved  upon  by 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and,  after  reproving,  we  should  show 
increased  love  toward  those  whom  we  have  reproved, 
lest  they  esteem  us  to  be  their  enemy.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  commonplace  to  find  workers  in  the  Sunday  School 
who  substitute  the  use  of  authority  for  the  mastery 
of  the  principles  of  persuasion.  It  is  commonplace  to 
find  an  unruly  class  that  someone  just  cannot  control 
—  someone  who  is  trying  to  control  it  with  all  the 
authority  and  compulsion  that  he  can  exercise.  Then 
someone  else  goes  in,  and  with  the  same  group  of 
children,  has  their  rapt  attention,  their  interest,  and 
their  regular  attendance  and  their  efforts  to  enlist 
others  to  come  to  the  class. 

The  extent  to  which  one  must  exert  authority  is  a 
pretty  good  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  his  mastery 
of  the  principles  of  persuasion. 

How  important  is  it  to  teach  the  Gospel  truths  to 
the  Sunday  School?  Let  us  take  adults.  Adult  minds 
need  to  be  fed  regularly  because  the  human  camera 
is  a  live  instrument,  which  must  be  regularly  nourished. 

As  for  our  children,  they  live  in  an  age  of  unparal- 
leled struggle  for  control  of  men's  minds  and  wills. 
Children  need  knowledge  and  conviction  about  the 
Gospel  truths  for  these  reasons: 

First,  they  must  resist  the  designs  of  evil  men.  There 
are  examples  of  groups  that  have  been  able  to   do 


this  to  some  extent,  such  as  the  Jews.  Last  week  I 
heard  a  broadcast  by  a  New  York  Times  correspondent 
who  had  been  in  Austria  reporting  on  the  exodus  of 
the  Jews  from  Austria.  She  said,  "Khruschev  told  the 
Austrians,  'The  Jews  are  not  good  collectivists.  Let  them 
go.' "  The  correspondent  said,  "You've  heard  of  damn- 
ing with  faint  praise.  Well,  this  is  a  case  of  faint 
praise  with  damning."  Our  children  must  be  able  to 
resist  the  designs  of  evil  men. 

Second,  they  need  the  Gospel  to  put  their  knowl- 
edge in  order.  Someone  has  said  that  "unless  our 
knowledge  is  in  order,  the  more  knowledge  we  have, 
the  greater  will  be  our  confusion." 

Third,  our  children  need  the  Gospel  to  search  out 
and  receive  pure  knowledge  —  the  pure  knowledge 
desperately  needed  in  all  of  the  secular  fields.  James 
H.  Robinson  in  The  Mind  in  the  Making  says: 

Our  civilization  and  human  mind  as  we  now  find  it 
in  our  western  world  is  a  direct  interrupted  outgrowth 
of  the  civilization  and  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages.  All 
that  has  passed  for  social  science,  political  economy, 
politics  and  ethics  in  the  past  may  be  brushed  aside  by 
future  generations   as  mainly  rationalizing. 

And  he  defines  rationalizing  as  "the  process  of  find- 
ing good  reasons  to  justify  our  previous  beliefs." 

In  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  121:33,  God  says: 

As  well  might  man  stretch  forth  his  .  .  .arm  to  stop 
the  Missouri  River  in  its  decreed  course,  or  to  turn  it  up 
stream,  as  to  hinder  the  Almighty  from  pouring  down 
knowledge  .  .  .  upon  the  heads  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

Our  children  need  the  Gospel  truths  so  they  can 
receive  the  knowledge  that  is  necessary  to  save,  not 
just  institutions  outside  of  this  country,  but  institutions 
in  this  country  as  well,  from  the  calamities  and  de- 
structions that  will  otherwise  come.  And  that  also 
applies  to  our  economic  institutions. 

Think  of  the  tremendous  gulf  between  what  is  a 
superior  economic  system,  the  so-called  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  United  Order.  This  will  give  some 
concept  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  to  do 
what  we  must  do  to  meet  the  challenges  of  this  age 
and  what  our  children  are  confronted  with. 

Fourth,  our  children  need  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
I  believe,  they  should  live  where  they  can  savor  and 
leaven  the  place  in  which  they  live.  They  will  need 
firmness  of  principle.  If  they  are  going  to  be  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  they  must  identify  themselves  with 
the  areas  and  the  peoples  with  whom  they  live,  but 
not  become  a  part  of  them.  This  is  a  world  Church, 
and  its  members  must  be  capable  of  being  the  salt  of 
the  earth  to  perform  its  world  mission. 

Fifth,  our  children  need  to  be  prepared  for  the 
calamities  that  are  to  come  if  the  world  does  not  heed 
the  warnings  of  the  prophets,  and  the  triumph  of  truth 
through  the  reign  of  Christ  and  His  reign  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace.  Our  objective,  basically,  should  be  that 
stated  by  Paul  in  Ephesians  6:13-17: 

Wherefore  take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and 
having  done  all,  to  stand. 

Stand  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  .  .  .  with  truth, 
and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness; 

And  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace. 

Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye 
( Concluded  on  opposite  page. ) 
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PRESIDENT  STEPHEN  L  RICHARDS 
Teaching  the  Gospel  was  one  of  his  major  interests. 

A  Great  Prophet 
Called  Home 

OUR  beloved  and  dedicated  Sunday  School  champ- 
ion, President  Stephen  L  Richards,  has  been 
called  to  an  equally  important  work  on  the  other  side 
of  the  veil.  How  his  illustrious  grandfather,  Dr.  Willard 
Richards,  stalwart  friend  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  at 
Carthage  and  counselor  to  President  Brigham  Young, 
must  have  thrilled  in  the  welcome  of  his  devoted, 
capable,  versatile,  humble  and  spiritual  grandson,  who 
was  so  eminently  qualified  to  carry  on  in  any  field  of 
work  to  which  assigned! 

Teaching   the   Gospel   to   the  membership   of   the 
Church!    What  an  opportunity  and  calling!    Teaching 


the  Gospel  in  such  a  practical  way  that  even  the  young- 
est child  would  gain  a  knowledge  of  God  and  a  desire 
to  pray  to  Him  and  to  live  by  His  standards  —  to  that 
end  President  Richards  dedicated  his  life. 

He  was  called  to  membership  on  the  Sunday  School 
General  Board  in  October,  1906.  He  was  appointed 
Second  Assistant  General  Superintendent  in  May,  1909. 
He  was  released  from  the  general  board  in  October, 
1934,  and  appointed  quorum  adviser  shortly  thereafter, 
serving  until  called  to  the  First  Presidency  in  1951. 

As  a  general  board  member,  he  gave  himself  un- 
stintingly  to  the  problems  of  the  training  of  teachers, 
of  "spearheading  the  aim,"  of  the  age  level  grading  of 
Sunday  School  classes,  to  the  organization  of  parents' 
classes  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  to  the  preparation  of 
intrinsic  text  materials  for  parents'  class  study.  The 
"Parent  and  Child"  was  the  published  outcome. 

Gospel  teaching  in  the  home  was  especially  dear 
to  his  heart. 

On  Jan.  18,  1917,  Elder  Richards  was  ordained  an 
apostle  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

President  Richards  was  married  to  the  charming 
and  talented  Irene  Merrill  in  February,  1900.  They 
were  ideal  sweethearts.  Much  of  the  inspiration  of 
President  Richards'  life  came  from  his  devoted  wife. 
They  had  nine  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Lynn 
Stephen  Richards,  is  now  so  capably  serving  as  Second 
Assistant  General  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School 
general  board. 

President  Richards  served  in  many  capacities,  but 
teaching  the  Gospel  in  Sunday  School,  in  the  mission 
field,  and  in  the  home  was  the  major  interest  in  his 
life.  His  influence,  devotion  and  example  will  always 
be  an  inspiration  to  all  Sunday  School  workers. 

Life  is  eternal.  This  he  well  knew.  "For  behold, 
this  is  my  work  and  my  glory  —  to  bring  to  pass  the 
immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man."  (Moses  1:39.)  To 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  purpose,  President 
Richards  devoted  his  life.  He  died  May  19,  1959,  in 
the  Latter-day  Saints  Hospital  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
—General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill. 


ONLY  BY  PERSUASION 

(Concluded  from  opposite  page.) 

shall   (not  maybe)    ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked. 

And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God. 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  I  hope  that  as  members  of 
this  Church  and  as  members  of  this  great  Sunday 
School  organization,  we  can  go  forth  believing.  We 
will  go  forth  with  a  heightened  appreciation  of  our 
responsibility  and  opportunity  to  render  permanent 
service  to  children  and  adults  through  teaching  the 
Gospel  truths,  that  we  may  help  them  to  thwart  the 
designs  of  evil  men  and  their  use  of  the  modern  means 
of  persuasion  and  compulsion.    And  I  hope  that  we 


can  increase  our  ability  to  use  authority  in  the  right 
way,  master  the  art  of  persuasion,  and  use  the  Gospel 
truths  to  awaken  within  the  soul  of  each  child  and 
each  adult  that  "inward  music"  that  will  respond  to 
the  "irresistible  truths"  and  the  "powerful  attraction  of 
example." 

I  bear  testimony  to  you  that  there  is  no  source  of 
guidance  and  training  comparable  to  the  priesthood 
and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Sunday  School 
in  preparing  children  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  fulfillment  of  their  opportunity 
to  be  of  service,  not  only  to  our  members,  but  to  those 
among  whom  we  live. 

That  we  may  master  the  art  of  persuasion  and  thus 
give  them  the  full  benefit  of  such  training  is  my 
prayer,  and  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 
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As  a  child  grotos  older,  his  horizons  widen; 
and  he  becomes  acquainted  with  adulti 
and  children  of  the  neighborhood.  He  soon 
comes  to  know  the  joy  to  be  had  from 
helping  others.  Among  those  he  first  harm 
to  aid,  are  his  grandparents.  Steven  finds, 
it  is  fun  to  open  the  door  for  Grandma. 


WE  HELP  OUR  GRANDPARENTS 


ma 


Young  David  is  helping  both 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  when  he 
delivers  a  message  to  a  neighbor. 


**For  Course  3,  lesson  of  August  2,  "Some 
Neighbors  Are  Elderly";  for  Course  1,  lesson  of 
August  2,  "We  Can  Do  Many  Things  at  Home"; 
and  for  Course  la,  lesson  of  October  18,  "Our 
Families." 


David  wants  to  carry  the  big  bag  of  groceries  into  the  house  for 
Grandpa.    Steven  does  not  mind  just  so  he  has  something,  too. 


■       ■■■^y'- 
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Patricia  Ann  (left)  and  Michelle 
find  that  wiping  dishes  can  be  fun 
if  they  are  doing  it  for  Grandma. 


When  the  kitchen  is  straight,  wee 
Renee  asks  if  she  might  take  the 
wastebasket   out    to    be    dumped. 
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Defender 


of  the  Saints 


By  Wendell  J.  Ash  ton 

ALONE  horseman  rode  into  the 
refugee  Mormon  camp  high 
on  the  bluffs  near  the  Missouri  River. 
It  was  a  bright  summer  morning, 
and  the  camp  presented  a  pictur- 
esque sight  of  white  canvas  amid 
a  forest  of  smoke  streams  from  more 
than  a  thousand  cooking  fires.  The 
year  was  1846.  The  horseman  was 
young  (24),  handsome,  but  slight  of 
build.  He  was  a  Philadelphia  law- 
yer. Through  blistering  July  heat 
and  drenching  rainstorms,  he  had 
ridden  alone  some  two-hundred 
miles  from  Fort  Leavenworth. 

There,  in  the  camp  of  modern 
Israel  along  the  Missouri  River,  a 
friendship  was  born  between  Brig- 
ham  Young,  the  pioneer  Mormon 
leader,  and  Thomas  L.  Kane,  the 
lone  horseman.  It  was  to  become  a 
friendship  with  all  the  strength  and 
loyalty  and  affection  of  David  and 
Jonathan  of  old.  And  from  it  was 
to  come  many  blessings  to  the  Latter- 
day    Saints. 

Thomas  L.  Kane  became  a  brilliant 
and  fearless  defender  of  the  Saints 
during  a  period  of  their  history 
when  they  were  so  much  misunder- 
stood. 

Kane  often  championed  the  Saints 
from  a  sickbed,  his  companion  so 
much  of  his  life.  He  stood  by  their 
side  amidst  blizzards  of  ridicule. 
More  than  once  he  risked  his  life 
for  them. 


°For  Course  9,  lesson  of  August  16,  "Alma 
and  Amulek";  also,  for  Course  11,  lesson  of 
June   21,    "Struggling   To   Keep   Alive." 


As  a  defender  of  the  Saints,  Kane 
had  at  his  command  an  arsenal  of 
powerful  weapons.  First,  he  had  in- 
fluence. He  was  a  friend  of  presi- 
dents. Further,  he  had  an  able, 
active  pen.  Matched  with  this  were 
his  contacts  with  eminent  editors 
such  as  Horace  Greeley.  As  a  well- 
trained  lawyer  and  public  official, 
his  counsel  to  President  Young  in 
matters  of  government  was  priceless. 
His  work  in  a  legation  gave  Thomas 
L.  Kane  the  polish  of  a  diplomat. 

More  powerful  than  any  of  these 
gifts,  however,  was  Kane's  unwaver- 
ing courage,  his  sincerity,  his  self- 
denial  and  his  crusading  spirit  for 
causes  he  thought  were  just. 

Thomas  L.  Kane  was  an  influence 
in  President  James  K.  Polk's  calling 
of  the  Mormon  Battalion.  Kane  and 
his  father,  Judge  John  K.  Kane,  ob- 
tained government  permission,  in 
face  of  bitter  opposition,  for  the 
refugee  Saints  to  occupy  the  Potta- 
wattamie and  Omaha  Indian  lands 
along  the  Missouri.  His  articles  on 
the  Latter-day  Saints  circulated 
through  powerful  Eastern  newspa- 
pers, and  his  speech  in  1850  on  "The 
Mormons"  before  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania  is  a  literary 
gem  that  still  sparkles. 

When  Congress  granted  Utah  ter- 
ritorial government,  President  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  asked  Kane  to  be  its 
first  governor.  But  he  turned  down 
the  offer  and  recommended  Brigham 
Young.  President  Fillmore  acted  ac- 
cordingly. When  false  reports  about 


Riding  into  camp  was  Thomas  L.  Kane. 


Governor  Young  seeped  into  Wash- 
ington, Kane  jumped  like  a  Lancelot 
to  his  defense. 

But  the  crowning  achievement  in 
the  little  Colonel's  event-starred  life 
was  his  role  as  peacemaker  in  the 
so-called  "Utah  War."  President 
James  Buchanan  hailed  Kane's  mis- 
sion in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, and  twelve  years  later  Brigham 
Young  wrote  to  the  Colonel:  "There 
is  no  one  feeling  more  general  among 
our  people  than  the  good  will  to- 
ward yourself." 

Kane's  Pennsylvania  home  for 
years  was  a  counsel  house  for  Utah 
representatives  en  route  to  Wash- 
ington. It  was  their  oasis  of  wisdom. 

Kane's  friendship  with  Brigham 
Young  extended  through  31  years, 
from  the  time  the  young  horseman 
arrived  on  the  camps  on  the  Missouri 
in  1846  until  President  Young's 
death  in  1877.  Those  were  years 
crowded  with  heartaches  as  well  as 
history  -  hewing  achievements  for 
both  men.  (Kane  became  a  major 
general  in  the  Civil  War.)  But 
through  all,  there  was  a  trusted 
friendship  which  grew,  even  though 
nourished  primarily  through  corres- 
pondence across  a  continent;  from 
galloping  horseback  carriers  to  the 
roaring  railroad  and  ticking  tele- 
graph. - 

The  Latter-day  Saints  have  never 
had  a  better  friend  than  Thomas  L. 
Kane.1 


^Adapted  from  Ashton,  Wendell  J.,  Theirs  is 
the  Kingdom,  1945  edition;  Bookcraft  Company, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  pages  205-254. 
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Number  Required  to  Staff  Stake  and  Ward  Organizations 


STAKE 


WARD 


At  the  129th  Annual  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Church,  April  4  -  6, 
1959,  it  was  reported  that  there  are 
2,205  wards  and  308  independent 
branches  in  273 '  stakes,  having  a 
total  population  of  1,292,000.  This 
would  give  an  average  stake  a  pop- 
ulation of  4,732,  with  eight  wards 
having  591  members  each.  The  fol- 
lowing table  indicates  the  number  of 
persons  required  to  staff  an  average 
ward  and  stake: 


Stake    Presidency   5 

3   in   the  presidency 

2  clerks 

Patriarch    1 

High  Council  14 

12  high  councilmen 
2  alternates 

Melchizedek   Priesthood 

Quorums    70 

High   Priests 

3  in  the  presidency 

1    secretary 
Seventies 

(about  2  quorums) 

7  in  each  presidency 

1    secretary  each 
Elders 

(about   10  quorums) 

3  in  each  presidency 

1    secretary  each 

1    instructor  each 

Melchizedek    Priesthood    Committee    1 

High  Councilmen 
1    secretary 


Ward    Bishopric    

3  in  the   bishopric 
2  clerks 


Melchizedek   Priesthood  Groups2 

High   Priests 

3  in  the  presidency 

1    secretary 

1  group  instructor 
Seventies 

1    group  leader 

1    secretary 

1  group  instructor 
Elders 

(Separate  group  organization 

not  usually  required) 


Compiled  by 
Richard  O.  Cowan 


Committee  for  Aaronic  Priesthood  under  21.. 
1    high   councilman,  chairman 
3   other  members 
1    secretary 


Aaronic  Priesthood    Under  21 
Priest   Quorum 

Bishop  is  president 

1    secretary 

1    adviser 
Teachers  Quorum 

3  in   presidency 

1    secretary 

1   adviser 
Deacons  Quorum 

3  in   presidency 

1    secretary 
'  1   adviser 
General  Secretary 


14 


Committee  for  Senior  Members 

of  Aaronic  Priesthood   

1    high   councilman,  chairman 
4  other  members 
1   secretary 


Senior  Members   Aaronic 

Priesthood    ....minimum   16 

Priest  Quorum 

Bishop  is  president 

1    secretary 

1    adviser 
Teachers  Quorum 

3   in  presidency 

1   secretary 

1    adviser 
Deacons  Quorum 

3   in  presidency 

1    secretary 

1    adviser 
General  Secretary 
One  group  adviser  for  each  5 
senior  members 


"For  Course  19,  lesson  of  August  9,  "Church 
Organization— The  Restored  Church";  for  Course 
27,  lesson  of  September  27,  "Organization  of 
the  Church";  and  for  Course  11,  lesson  of  No- 
vember  29,    "Church  Auxiliaries." 


Ward    Teaching    Committee    „ 3 


Ward  Teaching  Committee 
3   division   supervisors 
1    secretary 
60  ward  teachers 


643 
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Number  Required  to  Staff  Stake  and  Ward  Organizations 


STAKE 


WARD 


Stake   Mission    994 

3   in  presidency 
1    secretary 
95  missionaries 

Stake  Welfare  Committee Is 

1    secretary 

Genealogical   Committee    94 

3   chairmen  and  assistants 

1    secretary 

5  committee  members 

Sunday   School 25 

3   in  superintendency 
1    secretary 

1   Jr.  S.  S.  coordinator 
13  advisers6 

1  teacher  trainer 

2  choristers 
2  organists 
1    librarian 

1    Instructor  director 


Relief  Society   

3  in   presidency 

1  secretary 

5  teachers 

1  magazine   representative 

1  chorister 

1  organist 


12 


Primary    Association     

3  in   presidency 

1  secretary 

12  group  leaders 

1  in-service  trainer 

1  choral  director 

1  organist 


19^ 


Committee   for    Integration   of 

New    Members    2 

Ward  Welfare  Committee  I5 

1    secretary 

Genealogical    Committee   12* 

3   chairmen  and  assistants 

1    secretary 

8   committee  members 

Sunday  School 29 

3   in   superintendency 
1    secretary 
1    assistant  secretary 
1    Jr.  S.  S.  coordinator 
14  teachers   (minimum) 

1  teacher  trainer 

2  choristers 
2  organists 

,  1    librarian 

1  Instructor  director 

2  greeters  and   ushers 

Relief   Society    - 12 

3  in   presidency 
1    secretary 

5  teachers. 

1    magazine   representative 
1    chorister 
1    organist 
visiting   teachers 603 

Primary    Association 197 

3  in   presidency 
1    secretary 
12  group   leaders 
1    in-service   trainer 
1    choral   director 
1    organist 


In  1941  Elder  John  A.  Widtsoe 
stated  that  62.8%  of  Church  members 
were  of  the  ages  between  15  and  65 
years.  If  this  same  proportion  is 
true  today,  there  will  be  371  persons 
in  this  age  group  in  the  average 
ward.  If  each  ward's  share  of  stake 
positions  is  added  to  the  number  of 
ward  positions,  there  will  be  321 
opportunities  to  serve  in  each  ward. 
If  the  ward  and  stake  are  fully  or- 
ganized and  if  no  person  has  more 
than  one  job,  86%  of  Church  mem- 
bers of  this  middle  age  bracket  have 
the  opportunity  to  serve. 


YMMIA 

3  in   superintendency 

1  secretary 

6  activity  leaders 

5  class   leaders 

1  Era  director 


16 


YWMIA    

3   in   presidency 
2  secretaries 
6  activity   leaders 
6  class  leaders 
1    Era  director 


18 


YMMIA - 

3  in   superintendency 
1    secretary 
6  activity  leaders 
5  class   leaders 
1    Era  director 


168 


YWMIA    

3  in   presidency 
2   secretaries 
6  activity   leaders 
6  class   leaders 
1    Era   director 


18 


Music   Committee 3       Music   Committee 


Others    8  Others    

(Special  committees  such  as  real  estate,  1    work  director 

buildings  and  grounds,  recreation,  etc.)  1    custodian 

Total  315  Total    


.282 


'Now  over  282  stakes. 

2Although  Melchizedek  Priesthood  groups  are 
officially  part  of  the  stake  organization,  they  are 
indicated  with  the  ward  because  they  represent 
ward  groups  within   their  respective  quorums. 

3Number  of  ward  teachers  and  Relief  Society 
visiting  teachers  computed  from  an  average  num- 
ber of  families  in  a  ward,  allowing  each  pair  of 
teachers  from  five  to  six  families. 

4Number  of  stake  missionaries  and  members  on 
the  ward  genealogical  committee  are  computed 
by  taking  2%  of  the  stake  and  ward  population. 

"Committee  members  included  in  other  organi- 
zation  totals. 

"Odd-numbered  years  require  14  advisers. 

7Small  wards  and  stakes  can  function  ade- 
quately with  less  leaders.  Cub  Scout  leaders  and 
committeemen    not    included. 

sBoy  Scout  and  Explorer  assistant  leaders  and 
committeemen  not  included. 
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"Hail  to  the  Brightness  of 
Zion's  Glad  Morniner" 


Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  August 

66 TT AIL  to  the  Brightness   of  Zion's  Glad  Morning";  author,  Thomas 
J-X    Hastings;   composer,  Edwin  F.  Parry;   Hymns-Church   of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  182. 

People  will  sometimes  say  they  like  a  hymn  that  is  sung  to  music 
with  a  lilt,  with  a  catch  or  with  a  snap.  Such  an  opinion  makes  us  wonder 
if  these  people  are  not  more  interested  in  the  "fun"  element  of  hymn 
singing  than  worship.  There  is  surely  no  objection  to  a  good,  lively  tune 
for  a  hymn,  providing  it  parallels  the  spirit  of  the  message. 

One  view  of  the  matter  is  that  the  tune  should  not  be  so  light  and 
lilting  as  to  divert  attention  away  from  the  worshiping  aspect  of  the  hymn. 
But  we  need  not  be  purist  nor  extreme  in  our  attitude.  Both  music  (melody) 
and  hymn  (text)  work  together  to  unite  us  in  rhythm,  in  harmony  and  in 
devotion  in  giving  expression  toward  our  eternal  home.  Examples  of  the 
finest  hymns  are  "Come  Dearest  Lord,"  "Come  O  Thou  King  of  Kings, 
We've  Waited  Long  for  Thee,"  "God  Our  Father,  Hear  Us  Pray,"  "Guide 
Us  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah,"  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,"  "Jesus,  Savior, 
Pilot  Me,"  "Lead  Me  Into  Life  Eternal,"  "O  My  Father,  Thou  That  Dwellest." 

Our  practice  hymn  for  this  month,  "Hail  to  the  Brightness  of  Zion's 
Glad  Morning,"  is  as  happy,  bright  and  faith-promoting  as  may  be  found 
anywhere.  It  is  a  hymn  of  the  present  day  -  the  day  of  the  millennial 
dawn.  Point  up  the  fact  that  our  Heavenly  Father  has  promised  a  glorious 
millennial  day  of  a  thousand  years,  when  Jesus  shall  reign  in  peace  and 
happiness.  Let  us  then  sing  this  hymn  with  all  our  hearts  and  faith.  Sing 
it  loud,  forte;  better,  double  forte;  and  still  better,  triple  forte! 

The  chorister  is  our  spiritual  leader  at  hymn-practice  time.  He  sees 
to  it  that  our  minds  are  on  the  subject;  that  we  are  not  distracted,  not  even 
by  his  baton  nor  personality,  nor  by  the  melody  nor  the  organ.  Everything 
pushes  together  toward  the  joyful  shouts:  "Hail  to  the  brightness  of  Zion's 
glad  morning;  Loud  from  the  mountaintops  echoes  are  ringing,  Shouts  of 
salvation  are  rending  the  sky." 


For  Choristers   and  Organists 


There  should  be  a  quarter  rest  at  the  end  of  the 
four  lines  of  the  melody.  But  you  need  not  mention 
it  to  your  people  because  they  will,  by  instinct,  observe 
such  rests.  You  should  not  insist  on  the  letter  of  the 
law,  which  is  faulty  here,  for  the  spirit  is  always  greater. 
And  the  people  must  breathe! 

This  hymn  is  a  grand  hallelujah,  and  the  music 
which  accompanies  it  must  express  the  same  feeling. 
How  is  this  done?  Both  chorister  and  organist  must 
lead  in  a  steady  tempo,  neither  too  slow  nor  too  fast. 
The  recommended  speed  of  100  quarter  notes  per  min- 
ute is  correct.  Beat  with  a  marked  beat,  marcato.  Play 
in  the  same  style.  The  chorister  beats  with  large  pat- 
terns to  encourage  vigorous   singing  and  with  beats 


which  have  some  corners  (not  circles)  in  them  to 
express  accent,  volition,  determination,  energy. 

There  are  no  musical  difficulties  for  either  chorister 
or  organist. 

"We  believe  .  .  .  that  Christ  will  reign  personally 
upon  the  earth."  (Tenth  Article  of  Faith.)  What  a 
day  that  will  be!  Since  we  believe  it,  let  us  sing  it, 
even  shout  it. 

"Shout  thou  inhabitant  of  Zion,  for  great  is  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee."  (Isaiah  12:6.) 

Organists  who  can  transpose  may  play  this  in  the 
key  of  B-flat. 

This  is  one  of  our  finest  hymns,  full  of  grandeur, 
joy  and  gladness.  -Alexander  Schreiner. 
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"Count  Your  Blessings" 


Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  August 


"Count  Your  Blessings,"-The  Chil- 
dren Sing,  No.  52. 

Wherefore,  the  blessings  which 
I  give  unto  you  are  above  all  things. 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  18:45.) 

This  month  our  assignment  is  to 
help  children  become  aware,  through 
song,  that  all  the  blessings  around 
us  come  from  our  Heavenly  Father. 
We  suggest  that  you  teach  only  the 
refrain  (the  last  16  measures).  The 
Gospel  message  of  this  hymn  is 
found  here.  Remember  it  is  not  al- 
ways necessary  to  teach  a  long,  diffi- 
cult hymn  in  its  entirety.  Sometimes 
it  is  better  to  teach  a  small  part  of  it 


well,  providing  that  section  contains 
the  Gospel  message. 

To  introduce  this  hymn  you  may 
wish  to  stress  the  key  phrase,  "Count 
your  blessings."  Another  way  to  in- 
troduce this  selection  would  be  to 
show  a  picture  of  a  bird,  an  animal 
or  a  flower.  Point  out  that  these  have 
been  given  us  by  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther to  see  and  enjoy. 

Have  the  children  suggest  other 
blessings  for  which  we  can  thank 
Him  such  as  our  parents,  our  homes 
and  our  friends.  Try  to  impress  up- 
on these  boys  and  girls  that  every- 
thing we  have  is  from  our  wise,  kind 
Father   in   heaven.     Being   able   to 


pray  to  Him,  being  healed  when  we 
are  sick  and  being  able  to  go  to 
Sunday  School  are  all  blessings. 

For  Choristers   and   Organists: 

Leading  with  a  baton  has  little 
meaning  for  children.  As  you  direct 
with  your  hands  it  is  easy  to  indi- 
cate whether  a  note  is  to  be  sung 
slowly  or  quickly  and  how  long  a 
note  is  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase  before  being  released.  Make 
your  hand  movements  meaningful 
to  children  and  then  they  will  watch 
you  as  you  lead  them. 

—Edith  Nash. 


Organ  Music  To  Accompany  August  Sacrament  Gems 


AUGUST  SACRAMENT  GEMS 


Adagio 


Alexander  Schreiner 
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For  Senior  Sunday  School 

"Adam  fell  that  men  might  be;  and 
men  are,  that  they  might  have  joy."1 
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For  Junior  Sunday  School 

In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh 
We  eat  the  broken  bread, 

And  witness  with  a  cup  afresh 
Our  faith  in  Christ  our  head. 

iJ!  Nephi  2:25. 


FOR  ORGANISTS 


Have  you  studied  the  best  way  to  play  hymns 
with  the  help  of  the  new  recording  "The  Latter- 
day  Saint  Organist"?  This  record  will  be  sent  you 


postpaid  by  sending  $2.50  to  General  Music  Com- 
mittee, 69  E.  South  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 
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Superintendents 


Set  Definite  Schedules  for  Fast  Sunday 


SINCE  the  First  Presidency  has 
indicated  the  desirability  of 
more  definite  schedules  for  holding 
Sunday  School  and  Fast  Meetings 
on  Fast  Sunday,  many  inquiries  have 
been  made  of  the  general  board  for 
suggestions  and  recommendations  of 
definite  schedules. 

Scheduling  of  all  ward  meetings 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop- 
ric. The  recommendation  of  the  First 
Presidency,  in  their  letter  to  stake 
presidents    and    bishops     (Jan.    20, 


1959),  is  that  Sunday  Schools  be  held 
preferably  in  the  forenoon  and  that 
Fast  Meetings  be  held  in  the  after- 
noon. 

In  accordance  with  these  sugges- 
tions and  the  desire  of  many  wards 
and  branches  to  hold  double-session 
Sunday  Schools,  which  relieve  con- 
gested and  crowded  conditions  in 
their  chapels,  considerable  thought 
has  been  given  to  scheduling  of  all 
meetings  of  the  ward  held  on  Sun- 
day. 


The  principal  problem  centers 
around  arrangement  of  four  meet- 
ings: priesthood,  Sunday  School 
prayer  meeting,  Sunday  School  and 
Fast  Meeting.  The  following  outlines 
for  holding  these  meetings  in  one 
building  which  is  occupied  by  two 
wards  are  suggested  to  help  bishops 
and  ward  superintendents  desiring 
to  make  effective  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  First  Presidency  concern- 
ing Sunday  School  and  Fast 
Meeting: 


Where  Two  Wards  Occupy  One  Ward  Building 

PLAN   I 


Priesthood  Meeting 

12:50  p.m. 
1:05 
1:50 

First  Ward 

Chapel 

Classrooms 

Dismissal 

7:45  a.m. 
8:00 

8:45 

Second  Ward 

Chapel 

Classrooms 

Dismissal 

Prayer  Meeting 

8:35  a.m. 
8:50 

Opening 
Dismissal 

10:25  a.m, 
10:35 

Opening 
Dismissal 

Sunday  School 

Division  A 
9:00  a.m. 
9:45 

10:30 

Double  Session: 
:                         Division  B: 
Chapel            Classrooms 
Classrooms     Chapel 
Dismissal 

Division  A 
10:45  a.m. 
11:30 
12:15 

Double  Session: 
:                         Division  B: 
Chapel            Classrooms 
Classrooms     Chapel 
Dismissal 

Fast  Meeting 

2:00  p.m. 
3:30 

Chapel 
Dismissal 

12:15  p.m. 
1:45 

Chapel 
Dismissal 

PLAN    II 

• 

Priesthood  Meeting 

7:50  a.m. 

8:05 

8:50 

First  Ward 

Chapel 

Classrooms 

Dismissal 

7:50  a.m. 

8:05 

8:50 

Second  Ward 

Recreation  HaL 

Classrooms 

Dismissal 

Prayer  Meeting 

8:55  a.m. 
9:05 

Oneninf 

10:40  a.m. 
10:50 

1       1 T^  /"\  VI  1  Vk  J^ 

*                                                     CJ 

Dismissal 

wpenmg 
Dismissal 

Sunday  School 

Division  A: 
9:15  a.m. 
10:00 
10:45 

Double  Session: 

Division  B: 
Chapel            Classrooms 
Classrooms     Chapel 
Dismissal 

Division  A: 
11:00  a.m. 
11:45 
12:30 

Double  Session: 

Division  B: 
Chapel            Classrooms 
Classrooms     Chapel 
Dismissal 

Fast  Meeting 

2:15  p.m. 
3:45 

Chapel 
Dismissal 

12:30  p.m. 
2:00 

Chapel 
Dismissal 
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—Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 
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Question  Box- 


Who  Can  Pray  in  Sunday  School 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  that  those  who  offer  the  opening 
and  closing  prayers  in  Sunday  School  hold  the  priest- 
hood? —Yellowstone  Stake. 

A.  No,  anyone  in  good  standing,  without  regard  to 
the  holding  of  the  priesthood,  may  offer  opening  and 
closing  prayers  in  Sunday  School. 

*     #     * 

Purpose  of  Concert  Recitation 

Q.  Is  the  concert  recitation  a  ritual  newly  instituted 
in  the  Sunday  School  worship  service? 

—Sunday  School  Conference. 

A.  No,  it  is  not  a  ritual  nor  is  it  newly  instituted. 
It  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  repeat  before  the  Sunday 


School  as  a  whole,  the  scriptures  which  have  been 
memorized  by  the  class  as  an  inducement  to  memorize 
these  important  passages  upon  which  the  missionary 
work  is  based.  The  concert  recitation  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  worship  service.  See  February,  1959  In- 
structor. 

#     #     # 

Teacher  of  Course  No.  27 

Q.  Must  a  teacher  of  Course  No.  27  hold  the  Mel- 
chizedek  Priesthood?  —Kalispell  Branch, 

West  Central  States  Mission. 

A.  No,  the  requirements  listed  in  the  handbook  for 
a  qualified  teacher  in  Sunday  School  do  not  require 
membership  in  the  priesthood. 

—Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 


Memorized  Recitations- 


Course  No.  9 

for  August  2,  1959 
To  be  memorized  by  students  in 
Course  No.  9  during  June  and  July, 
and  recited  in  the  worship  service 
August  2,  (taken  from  Course  No.  9, 
Leaders  of  the  Scriptures): 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  Adam, 
being  tempted  of  the  devil— for,  be- 
hold, the  devil  was  before  Adam,  for 
he  rebelled  against  me,  saying,  Give 
me  thine  honor,  which  is  my  power; 
and  also  a  third  part  of  the  hosts 
of  heaven  turned  he  away  from  me 
because  of  their  agency; 


"And  they  were  thrust  down,  and 

thus  came  the  devil  and  his  angels;" 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  29:36,  37. 


f 


#     »     * 
Course  No.  15 


or  August  2,  1959 


To  be  memorized  by  students  in 
Course  No.  15  during  June  and  July, 
and  recited  in  the  worship  service 
August  2  ( taken  from  Course  No.  15, 
Life  in  Ancient  America ) : 

"Thou  believest  that  there  is  one 
God;  thou  doest  well:  the  devils 
also  believe,  and  tremble. 


"But  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man, 
that  faith  without  works  is   dead?" 

-James  2:19,20. 


COMING   EVENTS 

June  7,  1959 

Sunday  School 

Sunday  Evening  Program 


June  14,  1959 
'Bring-a-Friend"  Sunday 


The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 


George   R.   Hill,   General   Superintendent; 
David  Lawrence  McKay,  First  Assistant  General  Superintendent;  Lynn  S.  Richards,  Second  Assistant  General  Superintendent; 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer;  Paul  B.  Tanner,  Assistant  General  Treasurer;  Richard  E.  Folland,  General  Secretary 
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Junior  Sunday  School 


WHAT 


DO  YOU 


If  you  would  plant  for  a  year,  plant  grain; 
If  you  would   plant   for  ten  years,   plant  trees; 
If  you  would  plant  for  the  eternities,  plant  men. 


By  Eva  May  Green 


From  these  lines  of  an  ancient  proverb  is  gained 
the  thought  that  the  virtues  of  the  soul  which  are 
eternal  in  nature  grow  slowly  and  call  for  painstaking 
teaching.  "Unseen  harvests"  is  the  name  someone  has 
given  to  the  teacher's  immediate  efforts.  At  least  the 
pupil-potentials  to  which  teaching  is  addressed  are 
not  usually  observable  in  a  short  time.  Even  in  the 
learning  of  facts,  the  first  learning  is  often  soon  lost 
to  the  learner's  memory  and  calls  for  reteaching.  What 
then  is  the  nature  of  the  results  each  Sunday's  teaching 
seeks,  and  how  does  spirituality  grow? 

A  search  into  one's  personal  memory  usually  does 
not  disclose  the  time  nor  incident  that  awakened  the 
power  to  believe  and  to  act  according  to  a  set  of 
values.  Rather,  spiritual  development  seems  to  have 
emerged  as  a  part  of  all-around  development.  It  seems 
to  have  been  without  beginning. 

There  is  an  openness  of  heart  and  mind,  an  eager- 
ness of  spirit  in  the  average  child  that  is  fertile  ground 
for  extension  of  the  spirit.  All  of  life  to  him  is  new 
and  breathtakingly  full  of  wonder.  He  is  inclined  to 
accept  people  at  face  value  and  to  forward  a  relation- 
ship from  there.  An  early  awareness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  is  easily  grasped  by  the  child  as  he  seeks  to 
understand  the  basic  realities  of  life.  Equipped  with 
these  qualities  of  faith  and  action  he  is  daily  experi- 
encing attempts  to  live  the  two  great  commandments. 
He  is  interested  in  understanding  the  "why"  and  "how" 
of  life. 

Though  by  nature  the  child  is  ready  for  constructive 
experience,  his  behavior  is  not  always  of  such  quality. 
He  is  confronted  with  many  conflicting  choices.  Often 
he  is  unsure  of  himself.  He  lacks  standards  and  looks 
upon  an  adult  society  for  guidance  —  the  latter  being 
often  in  chaos  of  transition.  Too  frequently  he  finds 
no  straight  path  nor  goal  to  guide  him. 

Teaching  which  seeks  results  dignifies  each  indi- 
vidual life  with  meaning.  It  does  this  through  careful 
development  of  the  learner's  attitude.  Many  attitudes, 
as  the  child  attempts  to  put  them  into  action,  will  run 
counter  to  the  feelings  from  which  they  have  emerged. 
Sharing  and  cooperation  are  two  important  Christian 
types  of  behavior  which  grow  slowly  in  the  child  and 


need  much  nourishment  through  attitude  building. 
Talking  and  experiencing  are  ways  of  such  teaching. 
Gradually  the  child  begins  to  sense  the  shortsighted  na- 
ture of  much  of  his  impulsive  behavior  and  to  become 
aware  of  the  longer  look  that  reasoned  behavior  gives. 
The  teacher  looks  for  this  change.  It  places  a  growing 
child  in  a  position  where  the  teacher  can  begin  to 
make  farsighted  plans  for  him.  As  teachers,  we  then 
say,  "He  is  gaining  a  sense  of  values." 

Character  is  not  developed  by  merely  listening  to 
stories  or  repeating  gems  of  thought.  A  determination 
or  desire  must  come  from  within.  Attitude  is  the  most 
potent  element  in  promoting  change  and  strengthening 
character.  Well-planned  courses  of  study  from  the 
general  board,  and  carefully-prepared  weekly  lessons 
from  each  Sunday  School  teacher  are  necessary  if  the 
Latter-day  Saint  child  is  to  be  taught  "in  the  way  he 
should  go."  This  is  our  dedicated  responsibility.  It 
means  that  together  we  will: 

a.  Plan  lessons  that  appeal  to  children  and  give 
them  a  desire  to  refine  character; 

b.  Help  children  set  standards  within  their  power 
to  achieve  and  to  know  of  ultimate  goals; 

c.  Emphasize  to  children  the  purpose  of  a  given 
lesson; 

d.  Tie  in  the  various  elements  of  the  lesson  period 
to  a  central  theme; 

e.  Give  children  continuous  opportunities,  through 
simple  projects,  to  "live  the  lesson"; 

f.  Have  children  frequently  carry  home  some  token 
which  symbolizes  the  learnings  of  the  lesson; 

g.  Encourage  children  to  talk  with  their  parents 
about  Sunday  School. 

Such  teachings  will  exert  a  molding  force  upon  the 
sensitive  stuff  of  life  that  is  the  character  and  person- 
ality of  the  growing  boy  or  girl. 

To  live,  to  love,  to  do  good  work,  to  think,  to 
appreciate  the  things  which  are  beautiful,  to  create 
something  of  real  value  and  to  be  truly  reverent  — 
these  are  the  grand  objectives  of  all  worthwhile  living. 
To  help  them  become  the  personal  objectives  of  each 
growing  child  we  teach  is  the  result  we  seek. 
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WHILE  THEY  WERE  PRESIDENT . . . 

Contemporary  Events  in  the  Lives  of  Our  Church   Presidents 

By  Richard  0.  Cowan 


# 


LATTER-DAY  SAINT  people  are  often  prone  to 
i  keep  their  knowledge  of  Church  history  and 
American  history  separate  from  one  another.  However, 
when  these  two  are  brought  together,  a  greater  under- 
standing of  both  will  result. 

For  example,  it  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  boy, 
Joseph  Smith,  had  his  first  vision  that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  came  about.  The  fact  that  Missouri  be- 
came a  slave  state  to  some  extent  influenced  events 
experienced  by  the  Church  over  ten  years  later. 

The  setting  for  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  had 
begun  centuries  before  it  actually  came  about.  A  new 
land  was  discovered  where  religious  liberty  was  to  pre- 
vail. Just  over  thirty  years  before  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Joseph  Smith,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  guarantee  of  religious  freedom,  went  into  effect. 
When  the  Smith  family  reached  Palmyra,  the  frontier 
spirit  of  individualism  was  still  being  felt.  The  Ameri- 
can people  had  become  well  enough  established  in 
this  new  life  that  they  could  turn  their  thoughts  to 
religion. 

The  work  of  the  Church  expanded  rapidly  following 
its  organization  in  1830.  The  Priesthood  organization 
was  completed  through  revelation;  and  by  1842,  the 
Relief  Society  was  established.  During  this  same  time 
many  important  doctrines  were  received  through  reve- 
lation. 

The  Church  had  its  first  few  years  of  growth  during 
a  time  of  economic  prosperity  in  America.  The  creation 
of  many  local  banks  and  unprecedented  speculation 
in  investments  brought  a  condition  of  inflation,  espe- 
cially in  the  West.  Then  in  1836,  President  Andrew 
Jackson  issued  his  famous  Specie  Circular,  which  re- 
quired that  payments  for  public  land  be  made  only  in 
gold  or  silver.  This  burst  the  bubble  of  prosperity 
and  panic  followed.  Hundreds  of  banks,  including  that 
of  Kirtland,  were  forced  to  close  their  doors.  These 
hard  times  helped  to  stimulate  the  persecution  which 
led  to  the  Church's  removal  from  Ohio  in  1838.  In 
Missouri  the  Saints  also  faced  persecution  from  the 
slave-owning  majority. 

Political  power  in  Illinois  during  the  1840's  was 
fairly  evenly  divided  between  the  two  main  parties. 
At  first,  each  party  sought  the  Saints'  support;  but  as 
the  .Mormons'  political  power  grew,  the  parties'  favor 
changed  to  resentment.  This  resentment  reached  a 
peak  in  1844  when  Joseph  Smith  declared  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.   Only 


°For   Course    7,   lessons    of   August    2.    9,    16    and    30   on    Presidents 
Grant,  Smith,  McKay  and  the  Revif"- 


a  few  months  later  (June  27,  1844)  the  tragic  martyr- 
dom occurred  in  Carthage  Jail. 

Bernard  de  Voto  has  called  1846  the  "year  of  de- 
cision" in  American  history.  During  that  year  the 
Saints  left  Nauvoo,  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out 
and  Oregon  was  acquired  by  the  United  States.  The 
pioneers  had  barely  begun  their  journey  across  the 
plains  when  the  United  States  government  recruited 
from  among  them  500  men  to  fight  in  the  war.  The 
Mormon  Battalion  was  thus  formed. 

On  July  24,  1847,  when  Brigham  Young  led  the 
pioneers  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  region  was 
part  of  Mexico.  Only  a  few  months  later,  however, 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  ended  the  Mexican 
War  and  ceded  this  entire  area  to  the  United  States. 
In  1849  the  provisional  State  of  Deseret  was  formed 
and  petition  was  made  for  admission  to  the  Union. 
But  much  opposition  arose,  and  the  "State  of  Deseret" 
became  the  Territory  of  Utah  under  the  Compromise 
of  1850. 

Agitation  for  a  transcontinental  railroad  began 
about  this  time,  but  no  agreement  could  be  reached 
on  its  route.  When  the  South  seceded  and  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  however,  the  route  was  set,  and  the 
railroad  was  completed  in  1869  at  Promontory  Point, 
Utah.    This  date  ended  the  era  of  the  "Pioneers." 

Following  the  financial  crash  of  1929,  Church  mem- 
bers were  among  the  millions  who  suffered.  Then  in 
1936  the  welfare  plan  was  organized  under  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Heber  J.  Grant.  Since  then  the  Church 
has  become  known  as  one  which  "takes  care  of  its 
own."  Because  religion  was  gradually  being  taken 
from  public  educational  systems  at  this  time,  the  Church 
began  to  establish  seminaries  and  institutes  of  religion 
in  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Following  the  close  of  World  War  II,  President 
George  Albert  Smith  directed  the  reopening  of  mis- 
sionary work  abroad,  and  relief  goods  were  sent  to 
Saints  in  devastated  Europe. 

During  the  current  presidency  of  David  O.  McKay, 
stress  has  been  placed  on  temple  building,  education . 
and  increased  missionary  work.  At  this  time  of  cold 
war  tensions,  President  McKay's  emphasis  on  love  and 
peace  through  obedience  to  the  commandments  brings 
a  vital  message  to  the  world  and  offers  the  only  hope 
for  mankind. 

Indeed,  world  and  national  history  help  to  shape 
Church  history  and,  in  turn,  the  lives  of  Latter-day 

Saints. 

( Continued  on  following  page. ) 
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JOSEPH  SMITH,  JR. 

(First    president) 
Born    Dec.    23,    1805, 
at    Sharon,    Vermont. 
Received     priesthood,    1829. 
Sustained    first   elder,    1830. 
Became    president   Jan.    25, 
Died    June    27,    1844. 


1832. 


Church  Events: 

Church   organized,  Apr.   6,    1830 

First    presiding    bishop,    1831. 

High   Priest,    1831. 

First  Presidency,   1833. 

School   of    Prophets,   1833. 

High    Council,    1834. 

Council     of     the     Twelve    Apostles, 

1835. 
Seventy,     1835. 
Kirtland    Temple,    1836. 
Relief    Society,    1842. 

Book   of    Mormon,    1830. 
Doctrine    and    Covenants,    1835. 
Book  of  Abraham,    1842. 
First    missionaries    sent,    1830. 
First    immigrants    arrived  from    Eng. 
land,    1840. 

U.  S.  Events: 

Jackson   Specie   Circular   helped  ini- 
tiate panic  of  1837. 


St.    George   Temple, 
1877. 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG 

(Second    president) 
Born   June    1,    1801,  "^ 

at    Whitingham,    Vermont. 
Became  president   Dec.  27,   1847. 
Died    Aug.   29,    1877. 

Church   Events: 

Exodus   from    Nauvoo,    1846. 
Mormon   Battalion,    1846. 
Arrived   Salt   Lake,    1847. 
First    Rocky    Mt.    Sunday    School, 

1849. 
Cricket    Plague,    1848. 
Perpetual    Emigrating    Fund    Co., 

1849. 
Juvenile    Instructor,    1866. 
Retrenchment    Assn.    (forerunner   of 

YWMIA),    1869. 
YMMIA,    1875. 
St.   George  Temple,   1877. 
Brigham   Young    Academy,    1875. 

U.   S.  Events: 

Mexican    War,    1846. 

Treaty     of     Guadalupe     Hidalgo, 

1848. 
Utah    Territory,    1850. 
Civil   War,    1861-1865. 
Transcontinental    Railroad,     1869. 
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Salt  Lake  Temple, 
1893. 


Logan   Temple,  JOHN    TAYLOR 


1884.  (Third   president) 

Born   Nov.   1,    1808, 
at   Milnthorpe,    England. 
Became  president  Oct.   10,    1880. 
Died  July   25,   1887. 

Church  Events: 

Primary   Association,  1878. 
Logan   Temple,    1884. 


WILFORD  WOODRUFF 


(Fourth    president) 

Born  Mar.   1,  1807, 

at   Avon   (now    Farmington), 

Connecticut. 
Became  president  Apr.  7,   1889. 
Died   Sept.   2,    1898. 

Church  Events: 

Manifesto,    1890.    - 
Salt  Lake  Temple,  1893. 
Genealogical   Society,   1894. 

U.  S.  Events: 

Utah   became    a   state,   1896. 
Panic  of   1897. 


Utah    became     a    state, 
1896. 
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JOSEPH  F.  SMITH 

(Sixth  president) 

Born  Nov.  13,   1838, 

at  Far  West,  Missouri. 

Became  president   Oct.   17,   1901. 

Died  Nov.   19,  1918. 

Church  Events: 

Bureau  of  Information 

at  Salt  Lake  Temple,  1904. 

U.  S.  Events: 

World  War  I,  1914-1918. 


LORENZO  SNOW 

(Fifth   president) 

Born  Apr.  3,  1814, 

at  Mantua,  Ohio. 

Became  president   Sept.   13,   1898. 

Died  Oct.  10,  1901. 

Church  Events: 

Stressed  law  of  tithing,  1899. 

U.  S.  Events: 

Spanish-American   War,   1898. 


Idaho  Falls  Temple, 
1945. 


GEORGE  ALBERT  SMITH 

(Eighth  president) 

Born  Apr.  4,  1870, 

at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Became  president   May  21,   1945. 

Died  Apr.  4,  1951. 

Church  Events: 

Idaho  Falls  Temple,  1945. 
Relief  goods  sent  to  Europe  after 
World  War  II. 

U.  S.  Events: 

Utah  Centennial,  1947. 


Hawaiian  Temple, 
1919. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT 

(Seventh  president) 

Born   Nov.  22,  1856, 

at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Became    president   Nov.   23,    1918. 

Died  May   14,   1945. 

Church  Events: 

Hawaiian  Temple,  1919. 
Alberta  Temple,  1923. 
Arizona   Temple,   1927. 
Welfare  Plan,  1936. 
College   Institutes    Inaugurated, 
1926. 

U.  S.  Events: 

Crash   of   1929   began    Depression. 
World  War  II,  1941-1945. 
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Los  Angeles  Temple, 
1956. 


DAVID  O.  McKAY 

(Ninth   president) 

Born  Sept.  8,  1873, 

at  Huntsville,  Utah. 

Became  president  Apr.  9,   1951. 

Church  Events: 

Swiss  Temple,  1955. 
Los  Angeles  Temple,   1956. 
New   Zealand  Temple,   1958. 
London  Temple,   1958. 
New  Zealand  College,  1958. 
College  of  Hawaii,   1958. 


In  Your  Own  Image 


OUR  Sunday  newspaper  carries 
a  column  headed  "Jim  Bishop, 
Reporter."  It  appears  in  newspapers 
across  the  land  and  is  written  by  a 
handsome,  silver-haired  Irish  son  of 
a  Jersey  City  policeman.  The  writer 
is  James  Alonzo  Bishop.  But  nearly 
everyone  calls  him  "Jim ." 

They  tell  a  story  about  Jim  Bishop 
in  1928,  the  year  before  the  stock 
market  crash  began  the  lean,  hungry 
years  that  have  been  called  The 
Great  Depression,  Jim  had  a  good, 
steady  job.  He  was  a  horsedrawn 
milkman  in  Jersey  City.  His  salary 
was  $52  a  week  —  excellent  pay  then. 
He  was  just  21. 

But  Jim  gave  up  his  job  for  one 
which  paid  only  $12  a  week  —  as 
copy  boy  for  a  New  York  newspaper. 
A  year  later  he  was  promoted  to 
reporter. 

Since  then  fortune  has  smiled  on 
Jim  Bishop.  He  has  been  editor  of 
three  national  magazines.  He  has 
written  eight  books,  one  of  which, 
The  Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot,  has 
alone  brought  him  over  $775,000  in 
royalties.  He  has  scripted  a  movie 
and  is  in  demand  as  a  speaker. 

But  with  all  his  achievements,  he 
prefers  "Jim  Bishop,  Reporter."  In 
an  interview  he  said:  "If  they  chisel 
something  on  my  tombstone,  I  hope 
it  says:    'He  was  a  good  reporter.'  "x 

In  his  youth,  Jim  Bishop  apparent- 
ly created  within  himself  the  image 
of  the  man  he  wanted  to  be.  For 
it,  he  gave  up  a  good  job.  Since 
then  he  seems  to  have  kept  con- 
tinually before  him  that  image: 
being  a  good  reporter.  He  has  been 
scolded  by  his  own  town  council  for 
his  reporting.  He  has  been  publicly 
derided  by  celebrities.  But  Jim  Bish- 
op continues  to  live  simply  and  write 
fearlessly  of  people  and  things  as 
he  sees  them. 

Corporations  across  the  country 
today  are  striving  to  do  what  Jim 
Bishop's  life  has  so  dramatically  dem- 
onstrated:  create  an  image  and  then 

lEditor  and  Publisher,  Oct.  11,  1958,  pages  14, 
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remain  true  to  it.  They  find  it  pays 
—  many  ways.  A  national  publish- 
ers' magazine  recently  devoted  over 
23  pages  to  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  theme  of  protecting  the  corpor- 
ate image.2 

But  there  are  corporations  and 
there  are  people  wandering  through 
life  without  an  image  of  what  they 
would  be.  Some  of  us,  if  we  have 
an  image,  too  often  lose  it  in  the 
mist  of  expediency.  I  knew  a 
talented  man.  He  would  start  on  a 
job  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
boy  with  a  new  pony.  Then  he  would 
see  something  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent field  that  looked  better.  He  flit- 
ted from  job  to  job  as  a  butterfly 
among  summer's  changing  blooms. 
Life  was  hard  for  him.  There  was 
another  man  who  seemed  to  have 
an  image  of  what  he  wanted  to  be 
morally.  It  was  a  good  image  — 
Church  standards.  But  he  would  dis- 
card it  for  the  image  of  the  crowd 
he  was  with.  He  always  seemed  to 
be  struggling  for  others'  respect  that 
never  came. 

You  have  seen  campaigning  poli- 
ticians get  out  of  focus  with  their 
own  image.  You  may  have  seen  a 
city-reared  campaigner  pose  for  the 
press  wearing  a  "ten  gallon"  hat  and 
a  ranch  shirt.  You  may  have  heard 
one  try  to  be  funny  when  humor 
was  not  within  him.  I  have  seen  a 
campaign  lost  through  forgetting 
one's  own  image. 

One  election  casualty  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1849  was  a  shy,  handsome 
customhouse  surveyor.  But  it  was 
not  for  being  out  of  character.  He 
had  held  the  position  over  three 
years.  Dejected,  he  took  the  news 
home  to  his  wife.  She  responded 
happily:  "Oh  then,  you  can  write 
your  book!"  He  inquired  where  the 
bread  and  rice  would  come  from.  She 
pulled  open  a  desk  drawer.  In  it 
was  a  pile  of  gold,  enough  to  sustain 
the  family  for  a  year.  She  had  saved 
it  from  her  weekly  allowance  for 
household   expenses.    Sophia    Haw- 


2Editor  and  Publisher,  March  14,  1959. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 
A  loyal  wife  Helped  keep  his  image. 

thorne  had  kept  before  her  the  image 
of  her  husband  —  the  image  from 
his  childhood  to  be  an  author.  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  took  up  his  pen. 
From  it  came  his  first  literary  suc- 
cess and  one  of  Americas  classics, 
The  Scarlet  Letter. 

It  was  this  same  Hawthorne  who 
wrote  The  Great  Stone  Face.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  benign  image  in 
stone  on  a  mountainside,  and  a  boy 
named  Ernest  who  made  it  his  life- 
time model. 

Every  one  of  us,  like  Ernest,  will 
be  nobler  and  rise  higher  toward 
the  eternal  destiny  that  is  ours  if 
we  have  our  own  lofty  image  of 
what  we  could  be  —  and  then  strive 
steadfastly  to  create  our  deeds  in 
our  own  image. 

—Wendell }.  Ashton. 


